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How  do  you  rate? 

The  secret  to  measuring  a department’s  “culture  of  integrity” 


By  anu)yzing  the  responses  of  individual 
police  officers  to  a series  of  hypothetical 
questions  about  integrity,  the  seriousness  of 
certain  acts  of  misconduct  and  the  appropriate 
punishment  for  such  transgressions,  researchers 
believe  they  have  found  a quantitative  method 
that  allows  law  enforcement  executives  to  assess 
their  agency’s  level  of  resistance  to  corruption 
and  how  it  compares  to  other  departments. 

The  study,  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  surveyed  some  3,235  officers  from  30 
police  departments  across  the  country,  Asked  to 
examine  1 1 common  scenarios  of  police  miscon- 
duct (see  sidebar.  Page  6),  respondents  found 
some  types  to  be  significantly  less  serious  than 
others.  Researchers  also  found  that  the  more 
serious  a transgression  was  perceived  to  be,  the 
more  willing  officers  were  to  report  a colleague 
and  to  believe  severe  discipline  appropriate. 

A majority  of  respondents,  however,  said  they 
would  not  report  a fellow  officer  for  accepting 
free  gifts,  meals  or  discounts,  or  for  having  a 
minor  traffic  accident  while  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  acts  they  believed  to  be  less  consequen- 
tial than  stealing  from  a found  wallet  or  a 
burglary  scene.  That  type  of  behavior,  said 


officers,  deserved  stem  disciplinary  action,  if  not 
dismissal. 

‘There  are  differences,  but  generally  speaking, 
in  departments  with  a very  strong  environment  of 
integrity,  there's  a willingness  to  discipline  even 
low-level  misconduct,"  said  Carl  B.  Klockars,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Delaware  who  led 
the  study.  "There’s  a belief  by  the  officers  that  it’s 
serious  and  shouldn’t  be  tolerated." 

One  of  the  most  important  indicators  of 
integrity,  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News,  is  the 
willingness  of  officers  to  report  abuses.  "In  the 
worst  departments,  not  one  of  those  scenarios, 
would  be  reported  by  the  majority  of  police 
officers."  s^d  Klockars.  “That  includes  theft  from 
crime  scenes,  excessive  force,  the  whole 
business." 

Contrary  to  the  theory  that  explains  police 
corruption  as  a lack  of  ethics  on  the  part  of 
individual  officers  — the  "few  bad  apples" 
approach  — "The  Measurement  of  Police 
Integrity"  study  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
organizational  and  occupational  culture  can  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  corruption  is  not 
tolerated.  Although  the  influence  of  leadership  is 
explored  in  research  that  has  not  yet  been 


released,  said  Klockars,  an  agency’s  chief  and  top 
administrators  have  u "direct  obligation"  to  create 
such  an  environment. 

Researchers  conceded  that  the  report  had 
several  built-in  biases,  such  as  the 
ovenepreseniaiion  of  municipal  deportmeniN  iu 
the  Northeast,  and  its  reliance  on  the  opinions  of 
patrol  officers.  In  addition,  more  than  half  the 
participating  departments  had  over  500  sworn 
members. 

The  survey  questions  were  designed  to 
indicate  whether  the  officers  knew  the  rules 
governing  misconduct;  how  strongly  they 
supported  those  guidelines:  if  they  knew  the 
disciplinary  penalties  for  breaking  those  nilc.s  and 
whether  they  believed  them  fair;  and  whether  they 
were  willing  to  report  misconduct.  Klockars  said 
that  developing  an  atmosphere  in  which  these 
queries  con  be  answered  affirmatively  is  the 
responsibility  of  police  leadership. 

"Tliat’s  in  direct  contrast  to  iradiiionul  views 
which  saw  corruption  as  a problem  of  defective 
individual  officers,"  he  told  LEN. 

The  premise  also  aided  researchers  by 
enabling  them  to  u.sk  questions  concerning  "fact 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Although  it  has  yet  to  be  signed  by 
Gov.  Gray  Davis,  a bill  calling  for  the 
reform  of  California's  asset-forfeiture 
laws  has  caught  the  interest  of  lawmak- 
ers in  North  Carolina.  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. who  are  complaining  that  money 
they  believe  should  be  going  to  school 
districts  is  winding  up  with  police  agen- 
cies due  to  the  circumvention  of  state 
laws. 

According  to  state  Senator  Frank 
Ballance.  a Democrat  from  Warren. 
N.C.,  law  enforcement  officials  are  tak- 
ing cases  to  federal  court,  where  the  rule 
is  that  80  percent  of  assets  seized  from 
drug  busts  and  other  operations  is  re- 
turned to  police.  Under  the  stale's  con- 
stitution, such  proceeds  would  be  go- 
ing to  local  schools. 


“Thai’s  a constitutional  violation," 
he  told  The  Durham  Herald-Sun.  "Tve 
been  telling  the  Istate)  school  board 
lawyers  they’re  derelict  in  their  duty. 
Somebody  should  have  brought  a law- 
suit a long  time  ago." 

During  the  fiscal  years  1986  to 
1995,  federal  officials  sent  back  some 
$42  million  to  North  Carolina  police 
agencies,  according  to  The  Charlotte 
Observer.  Last  year  alone,  on  the  other 
hand,  state  courts  funneled  $47  million 
back  to  schools  from  traffic  citations, 
forfeited  bail  bond.s  and  the  sale  of 
drunk  drivers'  impounded  cars,  educa- 
tion officials  claim  police  are  keeping 
money  earmarked  for  education. 

Said  slate  Representative  Dan  Blue 
(D.-Wake):  "The  North  Carolina  con- 


stitution is  the  will  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  if  the  constitution  says 
it  ought  to  go  to  the  schools,  then  that’s 
where  it  ought  logo." 

But  law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
Tar  Heel  State  — as  m California  — 
claim  they  have  earned  the  money  and 
have  a right  to  keep  it.  Moreover,  stale 
courts  and  prosecutors,  they  said,  arc 
loo  overwhelmed  with  violent  crime  to 
handle  civil  forfeiture. 

"I  don't  think  there’s  a person  in 
Mecklenburg  County  (N.C.)  who 
would  want  us  to  tie  up  a judge  and  a 
district  attorney  to  handle  a forfeiture 
case."  said  Charloiic-Mccklenburg  po- 
lice Major  Tom  Barnes. 

The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Police 
Department  has  taken  in  $2.9  million 


buying 

within  three  fiscal  years  due  to  ihc  ef- 
forts of  Its  three-person  asset-forfeiture 
section.  That  money  has  in  turn  been 
used  to  leverage  federal  matching 
grants. 

Pnimptjng  the  call  for  regulation  ha.s 
been  the  California  bill,  which  passed 
by  just  two  votes  in  September.  While 
softened  as  it  made  its  way  through  the 
state  legislature,  the  proposal  would 
require  a judge  rather  than  u law  en- 
forcement agency  to  decide  when  drug 
money  should  be  turned  over  to  the  fed- 
eral government;  define  the  point  at 
which  property  is  actually  seized;  or- 
der police  to  follow  slate,  rather  than 
federal,  law  when  seizing  property, 
even  if  deputized  by  a federal  agency, 
and  allow  the  state  aiiomey  general  to 
sue  law  enforcement  agencies  if  they 


Detectives  may  be  an  endangered 
species  for  one  Iowa  department 


Although  the  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
City  Council  in  September  decided  to 
await  further  study  before  taking  action 
on  a proposal  calling  for  the  structural 
reorganization  of  the  local  police  de- 
partment. law  enforcement  officials 
said  they  will  still  be  moving  forward 
with  the  portion  of  the  plan  that  calls 
for  the  elimination  of  the  agency’s  de- 
tective rank. 

The  proposal,  which  would  reduce 
the  number  of  ranked  officers,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  department's  commu- 
nity policing  philosophy,  said  Public 
Safety  Commissioner  David  Zahn.  who 
presented  it  to  the  council. 


The  agency  suffered  from  what 
some  saw  as  loo  many  chiefs,  not 
enough  Indians,  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  Under  his  plan,  developed 
in  conjunction  with  Chief  Michael 
Klappholz.  there  would  be  only  the 
chief  and  a deputy  chief,  six  captains, 
12  lieutenants,  approximately  20  ser- 
geants and  the  rest  patrol  officers  on 
the  197-member  force. 

Those  who  are  already  hold  the  civil 
service  rank  of  detective  would  remain 
at  that  level  with  the  same  pay,  but  no 
other  officers  would  follow  them  into 
that  rank.  Indeed,  the  department  has 
not  promoted  anyone  to  detective  in  at 


least  five  years,  said  Capt.  Glen  Fox. 
Instead,  he  told  LEN,  officers  go 
through  a selection  process  where  they 
apply  for  a spot  in  the  unit,  get  a 
commander's  recommendation  and  are 
then  interviewed  by  a functional  man- 
agement team.  If  they  are  chosen  to 
come  into  the  detective  bureau,  they 
receive  the  same  training  as  the  ranked 
detectives  — interviewing  and  interro- 
gation, basic  crime-scene  work  and 
basic  investigations. 

Currently.  16  detectives  and  13  in- 
vestigators are  assigned  to  the  unit. 

Under  Zahn’s  plan,  investigators 
would  be  patrol  officers  who  rotate  into 


the  division  as  they  would  any  other 
specialty,  such  as  narcotics  or  aviation. 
“What  it  is  is  a plainclothes  investiga- 
tor." Zahn  said.  “It's  a trend  that’s  go- 
ing across  the  nation  — ~ taking  officers 
out  of  uniform  and  pulling  them  in 
plainclothes.”  The  officers  would  re- 
main in  the  investigative  unit  for  sev- 
eral months  to  a year,  gaining  experi- 
ence they  would  then  take  back  with 
them  into  the  field. 

Moreover,  eliminating  the  rank  will 
save  the  city  some  money,  A detective 
earns  $48,131  annually;  but  the  pay 
scale  for  an  officer  ranges  from  $28,444 
Continued  on  Page  8 


violate  the  law. 

Among  the  provisions  that  caused 
the  greatest  uproar  within  the  slate's  law 
enforcement  community  was  one  which 
has  since  been  dropped,  which  would 
have  attached  a criminal  penalty  to  po- 
lice agencies  that  evaded  the  law. 

“Here  we’re  having  police  officers 
who  are  doing  their  job  and  doing  what 
they're  told  to  do,  and  they  would  po- 
tentially be  criminals,"  said  Tim 
Yaryan.  a lawyer  representing  rank- 
and-file  officers  in  Southern  California. 
"That's  horrible." 

While  there  has  been  speculation  by 
lawmakers  and  lobbyists  that  Davis, 
considered  a friend  to  law  enforcement, 
would  ultimately  veto  the  bill,  legisla- 
tors in  other  states  still  contend  it  will 
have  a major  effect.  Not  only  will  it 
show  that  such  regulation  is  possible 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — State  troopers 
Juan  A . Mnidanado  and  Jeffrey  Norkus 
have  been  disciplined  for  firing  23  bul- 
lets at  a moving  car.  On  June  17,  the 
officers  spotted  a vehicle  that  fit  the 
description  of  a car  involved  in  a Water- 
bury  kidnapping.  They  followed  the  car 
into  a condominium  complex  where 
they  ordered  the  three  teenage  occu- 
pants to  get  out.  1716  driver  backed  up 
and  the  officers,  fearing  that  the  car  was 
going  to  strike  them,  fired  23  shots.  An 
internal  affairs  investigation  led  to  a 
decision  to  not  prosecute,  but 
Moldanado  and  Norkus  were  sus- 
pended for  6()  and  45  days,  respectively. 
No  one  wa.s  injured  in  the  incident. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
More  than  6,400  curs  were  stolen  in  the 
district  Iasi  year,  according  to  The 
Wa-shingtoii  Times.  Many  of  the  stolen 
cars  ended  up  in  chop  shops  operating 
in  the  city,  while  others  were  shipped 
out  of  the  country  from  Baltimore  Har- 
bor. 

The  U.  S,  Department  of  Justice  has 
awarded  the  city  SI. 25  million  to  be 
used  for  increasing  law  enforcement 
and  helping  community  groups  provide 
more  social  services  in  high-crime 
ncighborhoixls.  Some  of  the  money  will 
also  go  toward  job  retraining  for  ex-of- 
fenders. 

Sgt.  G.  G.  Neill  Jr.  has  been  cleeted 
chairman  of  the  local  Fralcmul  Order 
of  Police.  Neill  beat  incumbent  presi- 
dent Detective  Frank  Tracy,  to  whom 
he  had  lost  in  a 1997  election.  He  said 
the  membership  didn’t  feel  Tracy  was 
standing  up  to  Chief  Charles  H. 
Ramsey  Neill,  who  was  involved  m an 
on-duty  fatal  shixiting  five  years  ago. 
believes  the  incident  strengthened  his 
understanding  of  how  police  officers 
can  be  affected  by  violent  incidents. 

MAINE  — Because  of  the  high  de- 
mand for  background  checks  on  teach- 
ers. the  stale  police  have  told  schools 
that  they  should  no  longer  send  them 
fingerprints  of  substitute  teachers. 
Brunswick  School  Superintendent 
James  Ashe  plans  to  ask  legislators  to 
draft  a bill  that  would  allow  local  po- 
lice departments  to  fingerprint  educa- 
tors. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  police  of- 
ficer Brian  Sewell  has  been  suspended 
with  pay  following  his  arrest  on  charges 
of  perjury  and  misconduct.  Sewell  al- 
legedly charged  a suspect  with  posses- 
sion of  crack  cocaine  that  he  himself 
had  picked  up  in  an  unrelated  case. 

Top  law  enforcement  officials  in  Balti- 
more have  launched  a Gun  Stoppers 
program  in  which  a $200  btiunty  will 
be  paid  for  any  information  leading  to 
an  arrest  and  gun  seizure.  Last  year  242 
of  the  309  homicides  in  the  city  were 
committed  with  guns. 

The  Baltimore  housing  police  have 
voted  no  confidence  in  Chief  Hezekiuh 
Bunch,  after  a memo  became  public  m 
which  Bunch  proposed  that  the  police 
force  be  cut  in  half  through  layoffs. 
Bunch  claimed  that  fewer  officers  are 
needed  due  to  budget  cuts  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  public  housing.  Offic- 


ers say  that  money  can  be  saved  else- 
where and  that  the  chief  and  other  hous- 
ing officials  have  wasted  money  on  of- 
fice furniture.  The  president  of  the  57- 
member  housing  police  union.  Officer 
Gregory  Missouri,  said  that  a work 
slowdown  has  been  proposed.  An  in- 
dependent review  of  the  department  and 
its  management  appears  imminent. 

Two  teenage  car  thieves  were  arrested 
by  Silver  Spring  police  with  the  help 
of  Dean  Sarff,  a member  of  a citizen's 
surveillance  team  that  began  as  a pilot 
program  in  September.  Citizbn  teams 
go  with  plainclothes  officers  to  enme 
areas  and  try  to  detect  trends  and  sus- 
picious activity.  Capt.  Drew  Tracy  says 
that  the  citizens  arc  not  meant  to  do 
anything  that  might  endanger  them- 
selves. Rather,  they  arc  to  engage  in 
surveillance,  do  background  checks, 
write  down  license  plate  numbers  and 
radio  officers, 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Despite  a 
record  low  crime  rate  last  year.  Boston 
police  officers  earned  $2 1 .4  million  in 
overtime  in  1999,  with  more  than  300 
officers  earning  over  $100,000  in  base 
salary.  Adding  to  regular  overtime  costs 
were  events  like  the  Ryder  Cup  golf 
tournament  and  the  Major  League 
Baseball  All-Star  Game. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — An  Alton 
man,  Adam  Jones,  who  was  scheduled 
to  plead  guilty  to  sexually  assaulting  a 
14-year-old  girl,  was  killed  during  a 
police  chase  Sept.  20  when  his  vehicle 
crashed  into  a pole. 

NEW  JERSEY  — South  Bound  Brook 
police  Sgt.  Thomas  Daquino  has  been 
suspended  without  pay  pending  a hear- 
ing after  allegedly  trying  to  obtain  an 
autograph  from  ex-mujur  league  base- 
ball player  Tim  Raines.  Daquino  was 
on  duly  at  the  time.  Borough  officials 
declined  to  disclose  the  exact  charges. 

NEW  YORK  — Ronald  Tortorella.  a 
gunsmith  and  retired  New  York  City 
police  officer,  died  in  a fire  in  his 
Amityville  home  on  Sept.  19.  Several 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
found  at  the  home  of  the  gun  collector 
but  an  explosion  heard  by  a neighbor  is 
believed  to  be  a result  of  the  fire,  rather 
than  its  cause.  Although  arson  is  not 
suspected,  the  fire  is  still  under  investi- 
gation by  Suffolk  County  police. 

The  New  York  City  Police 
Department’s  Operation  Condor  has 
been  reinstated  after  u 10-day  suspen- 
sion. while  Police  Commissioner  Ber- 
nard Kerik  and  other  oTficiuls  analyze 
the  pmgram's  future.  The  controversial 
anli-cnme  initiative,  started  in  response 
to  a large  increase  in  drug-related 
shootings  and  slayings,  has  cost  nearly 
$56  million  over  the  past  10  months. 
City  Councilman  Sheldon  Lcffler,  who 
chairs  the  Public  Safely  Committee, 
claims  that  the  program  has  failed  to 
cut  the  homicide  rale  and  has  resulted 
only  in  4n  increase  m arrests  for  mis- 
demeanor narcotics  offenses, 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  trial  of  two 
while  East  Greenwich  police  officers 
charged  with  finng  at  five  black  teen- 
agers began  Sept.  26  in  Gloucester 
County  Superior  Court,  Prosecutors 
allege  that  officers  Fred  Grismondi  and 
Steven  Thayer  fired  shots  from 
Thayer’s  truck  at  the  teenagers  on  the 
night  of  April  4.  1998,  in  order  to  ter- 
rorize the  young  men.  Attorneys  for  the 


officers  said  that  their  clients  do  not 
deny  firing  the  shots,  but  maintain  that 
they  never  pointed  the  gun  at  anybody, 
there  was  no  intent  to  injure,  and  there 
was  no  bias  involved. 

Convicted  murderer  Norman  Johnston 
has  been  billed  $444,592  by  the  state 
for  the  cost  of  hunting  him  down  after 
he  escaped  from  state  prison  last  year. 
Johnston,  who  is  serving  four  life  terms 
for  killing  four  teenagers,  was  a fugi- 
tive for  18  days. 


ALABAMA  — Police  chiefs  in  both 
Daihon  and  Montgomery  are  fighting 
calls  for  their  resignation.  In  Dathon. 
Chief  John  White  is  accused  of  not  in- 
vestigating allegations  of  police  brutal- 
ity satisfactorily,  while  in  Montgomery, 
Chief  John  Wilson  is  alleged  to  have 
been  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  an  off- 
duty  traffic  accident  on  Aug,  31. 

ARKANSAS  — The  Little  Rock  Po- 
lice Department  is  awaiting  approval 
from  the  City  Council  before  launch- 
ing “John  TV’  — a local-access  cable 
television  channel  that  would  feature 
the  names,  photographs  and  details  of 
men  convicted  of  patronizing  prosti- 
tutes and  women  convicted  of  prostitu- 
tion. While  Capt.  Charles  Holladay 
believes  the  program  will  deter  solici- 
tation for  prostitution,  some  city  offi- 
cials don't  believe  that  this  one  crime 
should  be  singled  nut,  and  fear  that  (he 
families  of  those  arrested  will  be  the 
ones  who  pay. 

FLORIDA  — The  statewide  police 
radio  system  will  be  privatized  and 
taken  over  of  by  Corn-Net  Ericsson. 
More  than  a decade  after  construction 
began,  the  system  has  cost  the  slate  over 
$113  million  and  is  only  40  percent 
complete. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement has  released  figures  show- 
ing a 4.6-percent  drop  in  major  crimes 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year  compared 
to  the  same  lime  period  in  1999. 

GEORGIA  — Marietta  Police  Chief 
Bobby  Moody  has  launched  a commu- 
nity-based program.  Marietta  Strategi- 
cally Targeting  Areas  Resources  (M- 
STAR)  in  hopes  of  detemng  crime  in 
some  of  the  city’s  hard-hil  areas.  The 
city’s  10  police  zones  have  been  cut  in 
half,  with  each  of  the  five  zone  com- 
manders placed  m permanent  assign- 
ments. Each  zone  will  have  town-hall 
meetings  to  facilitate  dialogues  between 
residents  and  police  regarding  crime 
and  quulity-of-life  issues. 

Griffin  Police  Officer  Brad  Richardson 
has  been  indicted  in  connection  with  a 
July  28  shooting  that  left  a man  severely 
brain-damaged  Richardson  was 
knocked  down  by  a cur  while  he  was 
interviewing  pedestrians,  When  the 
dnver,  Efren  Hcmandez-Ayala,  slopped 
his  car  and  started  apologizing. 
Richardson  fired  12  rounds  at  the  car. 
hitting  Hcmandez-Ayala  in  the  head.  A 
pa.sscngcr  was  unharmed. 

LOUISIANA  — Three  sisters  who  al- 
leged that  they  were  beaten  by  Alexan- 
dria police  have  been  arrested  and 


charged  with  criminal  mischief  after  a 
police  investigation  indicated  that  none 
of  the  girls  was  injured. 

Some  of  the  248  positions  due  to  be  cut 
in  the  Public  Safety  and  Corrections 
Department  will  be  in  the  criminal 
background  offices  of  the  Stale  Police, 
which  is  expected  to  result  in  longer 
delays  for  gambling  licenses,  handgun 
permits  and  background  checks  on  new 
teachers. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  state  set  up  a 
Web  site  — www.sor.mdps. state. ms.us 
— that  lists  the  names  and  addresses  of 
convicted  sex  offenders.  Heavy  traffic 
on  the  site  the  first  day  made  it  impos- 
sible for  some  people  to  log  on. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — David 
Gerald  Guanno.  a student  who  called 
in  a bomb  threat  to  Cary  High  School 
in  Raleigh  earlier  this  year  and  then 
called  the  police  saying  "there  would 
be  another  Columbine,”  has  accepted  a 
plea  bargain  canying  a sentence  of  30 
months  probation.  The  executive  direc- 
tor for  the  state’s  Center  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  School  Violence.  Pam  Riley, 
hopes  his  case  will  deter  other  students. 
Guarino,  17,  must  also  gel  his  high 
school  equivalency,  perform  100  hours 
of  community  service,  and  is  banned 
from  school  property  unless  he  is  ac- 
cepted back  as  a student. 

Richard  Silvestri  resigned  as  a 
Cumberland  County  sheriff’s  deputy  on 
Oct.  5.  one  day  after  his  captain  advised 
him  that  an  investigation  was  being 
conducted  into  possible  unbecoming 
conduct.  Silvestri,  a cross-dresser, 
claims  he  resigned  because  he  did  not 
want  to  be  a target  of  a witch-hunt.  He 
also  insisted  that  he  did  not  bring  his 
trans-gender  lifestyle  to  work  and  that 
he  wants  his  job  back. 

The  Durham  City  Council  is  asking  for 
regular  updates  on  the  movements  of 
the  city's  $125,000  mobile  police  sub- 
station. Critics  believe  the  substation  is 
not  being  used  to  its  fullest  potential  in 
fighting  enme,  saying  it  has  been  used 
too  often  at  parades,  festivals  and  for 
other  public  relations  events.  Police 
Chief  Theresa  Chambers  defends  the 
officers'  use  of  the  substation  as  a way 
to  bring  (he  police  to  the  community. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — In  a case  that 
could  expand  victims’  rights,  the  Stale 
Supreme  Court  will  decide  if  victims 
cun  seek  restitution  and  be  entitled  to 
notification  of  hearings  and  plea  bar- 
gains in  cases  that  are  not  tried. 

The  Stale  Police  crime  lab  has  retested 
all  its  results  from  “questionable"  work 
after  one  of  its  veteran  civilian  chem- 
ists, Todd  Owen  McDaniel,  was  found 
to  have  allegedly  mailed  a lab  test  re- 
port knowing  it  listed  results  for  a test 
that  was  never  performed,  While 
McDaniel  remains  on  paid  leave,  the 
shutdown  has  caused  a back-up  in  drug 
investigations  and  no  new  case  submis- 
sions are  being  accepted. 

Cnnie  m Berkeley  County  dropped  by 
10  percent  from  1998  to  1999,  with 
murders  reaching  (heir  lowest  level  in 
20  years.  Sheriff  Wayne  Dewitt  cited 
more  officers  and  increased  community 
awareness  as  reasons  for  the  decline. 

VIRGINIA  — A re-audit  of  the  Suf- 
folk Police  Department  crime  database 
showed  considerable  improvement  over 


its  three  previous  failed  audits.  If  a de- 
partment continues  to  fail,  it  can  be 
banned  from  entering  data  into  the  Vir- 
ginia Criminal  Information  Network, 
which  is  used  to  track  fugitives,  miss- 
ing people  and  stolen  vehicles. 

Having  the  police  use  the  local  streets 
on  their  patrols  instead  of  the  interstate 
highway  that  cuts  through  town  is  just 
one  way  that  the  police  plan  to  increase 
their  visibility  in  Portsmouth.  Police 
Chief  Leonard  G.  Cooke  says  the  force 
is  awaiting  an  analysis  in  November  of 
things  that  they  can  change  to  boost 
police  visibility.  The  move  away  from 
the  interstate  is  coupled  with  an  increase 
in  bike  patrols  and  traffic  enforcement. 

Suffolk  police  supervisors  have  formed 
a union  to  help  them  address  some  of 
the  concerns  they  have  about  the  way 
the  department  is  being  run.  A union 
survey  showed  that  many  in  the  depart- 
ment are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  that 
Police  Chief  Jimmy  L.  Wilson  is  run- 
ning the  department  and  the  supervi- 
sors claim  that  despite  many  meetings 
to  discuss  morale  issues,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  improve  conditions. 


ILLINOIS  — A Chicago  police  of- 
ficer, Pedro  Mataierrazas  II.  pleaded 
guilty  Oct.  6 to  federal  charges  of  con- 
spiring to  buy  and  sell  cocaine  and 
money  laundering.  He  admitted  to 
transporting  over  10  loads  of  cocaine 
from  Chicago  to  Nashville  and  then 
returning  with  up  to  $1  million  in  drug 
money.  He  will  be  sentenced  on  Jan.  3. 

LeRoy  Mayor  Bob  Rice  has  vetoed  a 
City  Council  vote  to  effectively  oust 
Police  Chief  Ron  Kilman.  Rice  was 
absent  from  the  Sept.  18  meeting  at 
which  the  council  voted  to  suspend 
Kilman  with  pay  for  the  remainder  of 
his  contract,  which  runs  through  April 
2001.  Kilman  claims  that  the  attempt 
to  remove  him  was  in  response  to  his 
request  for  the  Stale  Police  to  investi- 
gate (wo  complaints  involving  council 
members,  including  one  alleging  that  a 
councilman  sexually  harassed  male  of- 
ficers by  touching  them  and  making 
sexual  overtures.  The  council  could 
override  the  veto  at  its  scheduled  Oct. 
16  meeting. 

A Bloomington  man  was  shot  by  po- 
lice after  they  tried  to  issue  him  a mis- 
demeanor citation  for  urinating  in  pub- 
lic. Michael  Davis,  who  ran  from  the 
police  and  then  began  fighting,  was 
later  treated  and  released  when  a bullet 
grazed  his  right  side.  Davis  will  likely 
be  charged  with  aggravated  battery. 

INDIANA  — Officer  William  Toney 
of  the  Beech  Grove  Police  Department 
was  shot  and  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
Sept.  29.  one  week  before  his  32nd 
birthday.  Two  men  are  in  custody  in 
connection  with  the  shooting.  The  al- 
leged trigger  man,  Benjamin  Ritchie, 
claims  that  the  pistol  fired  when  he 
dropped  it  while  fleeing.  Witnesses 
have  reported  hearing  anywhere  from 
three  to  five  shots,  at  least  one  of  which 
came  from  the  officer’s  gun.  Toney  is 
the  third  member  of  the  28-officer  force 
to  die  while  on  duty,  and  the  first  to  die 
of  gunshot  wounds.  The  other  two  died 
in  car  crashes. 
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Alzheimer's  disease  sufferers  in  Allen 
County  can  participate  in  a new  identi- 
fication program  that  will  allow 
caregivers  to  register  them  in  a police 
database  with  digital  photographs  and 
detailed  descriptions.  The  program, 
which  is  free  of  charge,  will  enable 
police  to  call  up  information  on  the 
laptops  in  their  squad  cars. 

Indiana  has  been  targeted  by  Federal 
authorities  as  a "source  state"  for  fire- 
arms because  of  less  restrictive  gun 
laws  that  require  police  to  issue  permits 
to  any  residents  who  do  not  have  felony 
convictions  or  mental  health  problems. 
TVaces  done  on  guns  from  the  streets 
of  Chicago  show  that  Indiana  is  one  of 
its  chief  suppliers  of  guns. 

MICHIGAN  — An  Internet  crimes 
task  force  in  Wayne  County  has  arrested 
26  people  in  the  past  two  years  — 24 
for  sex-related  crimes  involving  chil- 
dren and  two  for  identity  theft.  Sheriff 
Robert  Ficano  reported  that  despite  the 
existence  of  the  task  force  and  the 
highly  publicized  arrests,  the  number 
of  people  committing  on-line  crimes 
has  not  decreased. 

OHIO  — Members  of  the  Cleveland 
City  Council  are  complaining  of  a dis- 
parity in  police  staffing,  citing  District 
6 in  particular  as  having  the  least  pro- 
tection of  any  other  area  although  it  is 
not  the  lowest  in  crime  in  the  city.  Po- 
lice Chief  Martin  Flask  defended  his 
staffing  strategies,  claiming  that  factors 
like  number  of  calls  to  police  and  time 
spent  on  arrests  were  all  taken  into  ac- 
count. Bob  Beck,  the  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Patrolmen’s  Association, 
blamed  the  disparity  on  the  city's  attri- 
tion rate,  which  does  not  affect  districts 
equally,  and  on  the  failure  to  hire 
enough  officers. 

Patrick  E.  Barr,  a veteran  Columbus 
homicide  detective,  was  arrested  Oct. 
3 for  violating  a temporary  restraining 
order  made  against  him  by  one  of  two 
women  he  had  allegedly  stalked.  Since 
the  stalking  complaints,  he  has  been  on 
desk  duty  pending  investigation.  The 
arrest  called  for  an  even  more  restric- 
tive duty,  and  a new  police  investiga- 
tion has  begun. 
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IOWA  — An  investigation  conducted 
by  1 3 Iowa  newspapers  has  learned  that 
information  about  crime  statistics  and 
police  reports  is  routinely  withheld 
from  citizens  despite  state  laws.  News- 
paper employees  were  sent  to  all  99 
counties  to  request  documents  and  were 
denied  access  from  over  half  of  the 
sheriff's  departments  and  42  percent  of 
the  police  departments. 

A jury  has  agreed  with  the  claim  of  92 
higher-ranked  state  patrol  officers  who 
said  they  were  cheated  out  of  $ 140,000 
in  meal  expenses.  The  state  had  argued 
that  since  they  were  supervisors  and 
managers  and  not  troopers,  they  were 
not  entitled  to  the  meal  money. 

KANSAS  — The  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  in  Shawnee  is  not  giving  up  its 
fight  for  recognition  even  after  the  City 
Council  voted  not  to  allow  unions  in 
any  of  its  city  departments.  The  FOP 


members  allege  that  there  have  been 
unfair  promotional  procedures  and  that 
the  department  docs  not  make  and  fol- 
low policies  on  such  matters  as  special 
assignments,  scheduling  and  discipline. 
City  officials  feel  that  collective  bar- 
gaining could  diminish  the  authority  of 
the  police  command  staff  and  create 
another  level  of  bureaucracy. 

MINNESOTA  — Slate  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  Charlie  Weaver  is  mak- 
ing budget  cuts  that  include  canceling 
a state  trooper  training  school,  because 
there  is  not  enough  state  funding.  He 
also  blames  unexpiected  expenses  such 
as  providing  security  for  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  visits. 

Comdr,  Tom  Smith  of  the  St.  Paul  po- 
lice was  suspended  for  three  days  this 
month  for  writing  a memo  that  called 
for  a minimum  quota  of 200  traffic  tick- 
ets from  each  of  his  officers.  Despite 
the  suspension,  the  president  of  the  St. 
Paul  Police  Federation,  Brad  Jacobsen, 
said  that  the  union  would  still  file  a suit 
to  bar  a quota  system.  The  issue  has 
been  a problem  with  the  department  in 
the  past.  In  a report  last  year,  a dozen 
officers  accused  the  department  of  hav- 
ing a quota  system. 

The  Slate  Supreme  Court  rtiled  Oct.  12 
that  special  deputies  to  the  Hennepin 
County  Sheriff's  water  patrol  on  Lake 
Minnetonka,  who  are  permitted  to  make 
citizen  arrests,  may  not  conduct  sobri- 
ety tests.  The  sheriff’s  department  uses 
the  special  deputies  to  do  most  of  the 
watercraft  enforcement  on  the  lake. 

MISSOURI  — An  incident  in  which  a 
man  shot  eight  times  at  plainclothes 
police  officers  in  Kansas  City  on  Oct. 
10  marks  another  incident  in  what  is 
becoming  a common  occurrence  — 
fiolice  officers  as  targets  of  gunfire.  The 
most  recent  statistics  available  showed 
that  in  the  first  five  months  of  2000, 
there  were  15  such  incidents.  There 
were  43  in  all  of  1 999.  No  one  was  hurt 
in  the  latest  attack. 

The  Lee’s  Summit  Police  Department 
has  proposed  to  the  city's  Finance  and 
Personnel  Committee  that  it  be  allowed 
to  spend  $1.2  million  to  upgrade  tech- 
nology. Of  this,  $200,000  in  grant 
money  would  be  used  for  computers  in 
patrol  cars  and  $ 1 million  left  over  from 
the  construction  of  the  new  police  and 
courts  building  could  be  used  to  replace 
the  1 2-year-old  computers  in  the  police 
station.  Police  Chief  Ken  Conlee  would 
like  to  explore  high-end  options  that 
would  accommodate  a system  that 
could  display  photos  and  have  vehicle- 
locating  and  map  features. 


ARIZONA  — Frank  Monte  Banashley 
Sr.  of  Whiteriver  was  sentenced  Oct.  2 
to  42  years  in  prison  for  the  murder  of 
a While  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  po- 
lice officer.  Banashley's  son.  Frank  Jr. 
pleaded  guilty  to  accessory  after  the  fact 
and  was  sentenced  to  9 years  and  fined 
$3,300.  On  Dec.  9.  Officer  Tenny 
Gatewood  Jr.  attempted  to  arrest  the  two 
men  for  breaking  into  a store  and  shot 
the  elder  Banashley  in  the  shoulder  for 
resisting.  Banashley's  son  then  got  out 


of  the  car  and  wrestled  Gatewood  to  the 
ground.  Banashley  Sr,  beat  the  officer 
with  a rock  and  then  picked  up  the 
officer’s  gun  and  shot  him  in  the  back 
of  the  head. 

OKLAHOMA  — Tblsa  police  detec- 
tives have  made  visits  to  local  book- 
stores and  made  suggestions  to  store 
managers  about  shrink-wrapping  por- 
nographic materials  and  otherwise  mak- 
ing them  less  accessible  to  children. 
Responding  to  an  inquiry  from  City 
Councilor  Todd  Huston  to  Sgt.  Pal 
Calhoun  of  the  department’s  sex  crimes 
unit,  a group  of  officers  split  into  teams 
and  canvassed  the  local  bookstores  tar- 
geting mostly  gay  and  lesbian  materi- 
als and  sexual  how-to  books.  Manag- 
ers were  given  a copy  of  an  Oklahoma 
statute  that  concerns  materials  consid- 
ered harmful  to  minors.  Deputy  Chief 
Dave  Been  said  that  the  officers  just 
made  suggestions  to  bookstore  manag- 
ers and  do  not  want  to  be  the  "morality 
police," 

TEXAS  — To  kick  off  the  observance 
of  Domestic  Violence  Awareness 
Month  in  October.  San  Antonio  resi- 
dents are  being  asked  to  donate  new  or 
used  cell  phones  for  a new  program 
aimed  at  helping  victims  of  domestic 
violence.  The  ’‘Call  to  Protect"  pro- 
gram. run  by  the  San  Antonio  Police 
Department,  the  Bexar  County  district 
aiiomey's  office  and  other  public  and 
private  sponsors,  was  devised  to  pro- 
vide victims  with  a way  to  reach  help 
in  an  emergency.  The  phones  will  be 
refurbished  and  provided  with  free 
emergency  phone  time. 

Border  Patrol  officers  in  Brownsville 
twice  pulled  over  U.  S.  District  Judge 
Filemon  Vela  recently  as  he  was  trav- 
eling to  court.  That  close  to  the  river, 
border  officers  have  the  right  to  pull 
over  people  for  "reasonable  suspicion" 
rather  than  "reasonable  cause."  When 
the  officers  were  asked  why  they 
stopped  Vela,  one  responded  that  there 
were  too  many  people  in  the  car.  and 
the  other  said  that  the  car  had  tinted 
windows.  Vela’s  experiences  have 
prompted  Border  Patrol  officials  to 
schedule  new  training  for  officers. 

Former  Houston  police  officer  Cedric 
Rodgers  has  been  sentenced  to  41 
months  in  federal  prison  and  fined 
$7,500  for  violating  a person's  nght  to 
be  free  of  unreasonable  seizure  and 
depriving  him  of  personal  property 
without  due  process.  Prosecutors  said 
that  Rodgers  pulled  over  a vehicle  af- 
ter receiving  a tip  that  it  contained 
$30,000  for  a drug  buy.  At  gunpoint, 
he  confiscated  the  cash  and  threw  it  in 
his  unmarked  police  car.  Other  officers 
arrived  on  the  scene  at  that  point. 

El  Paso  Assistant  Police  Chief  George 
De  Angelis  and  Deputy  Chief  Cerjio 
Martinez  were  indicted  Oct.  6 for  ag- 
gravated peijury.  They  arc  accused  of 
lying  to  a grand  Jury  dunng  an  investi- 
gation into  how  certain  police  docu- 
ments concerning  another  officer’s  al- 
leged lies  to  drug  traffickers  got  to  the 
media.  Assistant  City  Attorney 
Stephanie  Osbum  had  tape-recorded 
conversations  with  De  Angelis  and 
Martinez  that  contradicted  their  grand 
jury  testimony.  If  convicted,  the  offic- 
ers could  be  sentenced  to  up  to  1 0 years 
in  pnson. 

A statistical  analysis  published  in  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  on  Oct.  4 showed 


that  black  drivers  are  more  likely  than 
white  drivers  to  gel  ticketed  in  many  of 
the  state's  rural  counties.  Statewide, 
blacks  received  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  tickets  to  white  drivers.  The  head 
of  the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  James  Francis,  said  that  the  sta- 
tistics are  flawed  because  they  compare 
ticketed  drivers  to  the  racial  makeup  of 
each  county  and  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  number  of  drivers  that  might 
be  from  another  place. 


CALIFORNIA  — The  Moorpark  City 
Council  met  Oct.  4 to  decide  how  to 
spend  an  unexpected  increase  in  a state 
grant  for  the  police  budget.  Expecting 
at  least  $100,000,  up  from  $50,000  to 
$65,000  in  the  past,  the  city  staff  has 
recommended  that  the  money  be  used 
to  continue  paying  for  the  police 
department's  administrative  assistant, 
to  fund  the  high  school  resource  officer 
program  at  Moorpark  High  School,  and 
to  provide  a vehicle  for  the  high  school 
resource  officer. 

A new  audit  by  the  San  Francisco 
controller's  office  contends  that  the  city 
Adult  Probation  Department  is  doing 
such  a poor  Job  that  it  may  be  costing 
the  city  $360,0U0  a year  in  lost  restitu- 
tion due  to  flawed  accounting.  The  au- 
dit also  disclosed  that  the  department 
does  not  know  the  number  of  offenders 
it  is  supervising  and  that  43  of  76  pro- 
bationers convicted  of  drug,  arson  and 
sex  offenses  were  not  registered  with 
the  police  department — the  latter  in  vio- 
lation of  the  state's  Megan’s  Law,  The 
head  of  the  probation  department, 
Armando  Cervantes,  disputed  many  of 
the  audit’s  findings,  claiming  that  the 
sample  of  cases  cited  in  the  study  was 
not  statistically  valid.  The  Superior 
Court  will  create  a judicial  committee 
to  oversee  the  department. 

Former  Los  Angeles  police  officer  John 
Francois  was  awarded  $5.3  million  for 
racial  discrimination  that  he  claims  he 
suffered  while  serving  as  the  first  black 
member  of  the  police  department's 
bomb  squad.  After  working  on  the 
bomb  squad  for  a year,  where  he  said 
he  was  often  called  “boy"  and  not  given 
a bulletproof  vest  that  fit.  he  took  a 
leave  of  absence  to  have  surgery  on  a 
brain  tumor.  He  was  not  taken  back  on 
the  squad. 

HAWAII  — In  the  wake  of  a promo- 
tion-rigging scandal  in  the  Hawaii 
County  Police  Department,  critics  are 
urging  that  the  successor  to  Chief 
Wayne  Carvalho,  who  is  retiring,  come 
from  outside  the  department.  The  scan- 
dal, which  took  place  under  a previous 
chief,  resulted  in  a jury  award  of  $4.2 
million  to  1 9 former  and  current  police 
officers  in  a civil  trial. 

NEVADA  — By  a 5-2  vote,  a seven- 
member  inquest  jury  has  concluded  that 
North  Las  Vegas  officer  Travis  Snyder 
was  justified  in  the  shooting  death  of 
Ernest  Williams  Jr,  on  Sept.  5.  Snyder 
testified  that  Williams  tried  to  run  him 
over  during  a traffic  stop. 

WASHINGTON  — The  motivation 
was  a good  one  — trying  to  control  al- 


cohol abuse  on  Indian  lands  — but  the 
Yakama  Nation's  ban  on  liquor  sales  on 
the  reservation  has  instead  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  slate  attorney  general's 
office,  in  the  form  of  a lawsuit  contend- 
ing that  the  Nation  can  not  legally  im- 
pose its  bun  on  alcohol  sales  on  the 
20,000  nontribal  members  who  live  on 
the  reservation.  The  owners  of  47  pri- 
vately owned  businesses  that  sell  alco- 
hol, including  taverns  and  convenience 
stores,  could  lose  their  livelihoods  as 
well  us  their  investments  under  the  ban. 

The  Redmond  Police  Department  is 
asking  for  $50,000  which,  combined 
with  an  additional  $50,000  from  lo.st 
year's  budget,  would  be  used  to  install 
dashboard-mounted  video  cameras  in 
1 3 of  its  27  patrol  cars. 

The  decision  to  pull  full-time  police 
officers  from  Seattle  high  schools  in 
certain  districts  has  caused  concern 
among  parents,  especially  in  light  of  a 
recent  assault  on  u student  on  school 
grounds.  School  udministruiors,  who 
had  become  concerned  when  they 
learned  that  there  was  u higher  level  of 
policing  in  districts  with  large  minor- 
ity concentrations,  ended  the  full-time 
police  presence  and  asked  them  to  go 
back  to  u part-time  mode  as  part  of 
"school-emphasis  teams,” 

A special  prosecutor  has  cleared  reserve 
police  officer  Angelina  Cavenuugh  but 
is  still  investigating  Chief  Dave  Boyer, 
Sgt.  Steve  Kuzdu  and  CpI.  Randy 
Forcier  of  the  Pomeroy  Police  Depart- 
ment on  charges  of  failure  to  report 
child  abuse.  Photos  allegedly  showing 
a Pomeroy  man.  Shane  Kellberg,  hav- 
ing sex  with  a l3-ycar-old  boy  were 
turned  over  to  police  but  no  arrest  was 
made  until  eight  days  later,  when  the 
alleged  victim's  mother  contacted  the 
sheriff’s  office.  (See  also  LEN,  July/ 
August  2000.] 

The  City  of  Seattle  is  facing  another 
lawsuit  over  arrests  made  during  the 
1999  World  Trade  Organization  pro- 
tests. The  class-action  case  filed  on 
behalf  of  about  600  people  who  were 
arrested  accuses  Mayor  Paul  Schell  and 
police  officials  of  violating  the  Consti- 
tution in  declaring  a "no-protest  zone" 
in  a large  downtown  area.  City  officials 
have  defended  the  action  as  a response 
to  looting  and  vandalism  in  earlier  pro- 
tests. Since  the  protests  last  fall,  there 
have  been  more  than  60claims  filed  by 
protesters  accusing  the  city  of  civil- 
rights  abuses. 

The  Spokane  Police  Department  and 
the  Spokane  County  Sheriff's  Office  are 
reportedly  having  trouble  keeping  pace 
with  property  crime  investigations  be- 
cause detectives  are  investigating  cases 
that  are  not  properly  related.  Accord- 
ing to  FBI  figures,  there  were  8,681 
property  crimes  in  the  county  in  1999, 
down  from  9.659  in  1998.  but  the  num- 
ber actually  assigned  to  detectives 
dropped  even  more  sharply.  Mean- 
while, crimes  against  people  are  up  and 
when  major  cases  evolve,  property  de- 
tectives are  often  called  upon  to  help 
with  the  caseload. 

The  Federal  Way  municipal  court  is 
cleaning  up  prostitution  with  SOAP,  by 
enforcing  an  amendment  in  its  cnmi- 
nal  code  that  imposes  "Stay  Out  of  Ar- 
eas of  Prostitution”  (SOAP)  orders  as 
pretrial  release  conditions.  Violators 
face  arrest  if  they  go  within  1,000  feet 
of  the  city’s  high-nsk  prostitution  area. 
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Into 
the  fire 


Who  was 
that  guy? 

Was  WorccMef.  Mass  . Police  Chief 
Edward  P.  Gardella  ihc  conservative 
whose  refusal  to  release  unedited  inter- 
nal affairs  reports  angered  civil  rights 
advocates,  or  the  liberal  whose  march- 
ing at  gay  nghis  parades  so  embarrassed 
members  of  his  dcparimcni?  The  an- 
swer IS  probably  both,  making  for  one 
of  the  more  complicated  legacies  to  be 
left  by  a police  executive. 

Gardella,  60.  relired  on  Sept.  2 af- 
ter 3 1 years  on  the  force  — nine  of  those 
at  the  top.  He  leaves  behind  him  a de- 
partment that  IS  currently  on  the  best 
terms  it  has  perhaps  ever  been  on  with 
the  county's  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  chapter,  us  well  as  with  the  com- 
munity. 

“He's  probably  been  out  there  and 
accessible  to  the  public  more  than  any- 
one before."  said  Edith  L.  Morgan, 
president  of  the  Bnttan  Square  Neigh- 
borhood Association.  "I  think  he’sdone 
a lot  for  the  city.”  she  told  The  Worces- 
ter Telegram  & Garcite, 

Unlike  his  predecessors.  Gardella 
reached  out  to  the  ACLU,  often  invit- 
ing civil  rights  attorneys  to  address  po- 
lice training  classes,  said  the  chapter’s 
executive  director,  Ronal  C.  Madnick 
In  1992.  he  called  the  group  and  asked 
to  meet  with  representatives  after  it  is- 
sued a report  critical  of  such  police  pro- 
cedures as  tightening  handcuffs.  "1  was 
satisfied  with  his  response."  Madnick 
told  The  Telegram  & Gazette. 

But  while  Gardella  was  considered 
open  and  progressive  by  the  ACLU. 
praised  for  marching  with  gay  rights 
groups,  among  others.  Madnick  noted 
with  disapproval  the  department's 


policy  under  Gardella  of  denying  pub- 
lic access  to  reports  on  investigations. 

Community  groups  also  found 
themselves  fntstrated  by  the  sp^ialized 
squads  and  programs  such  as  the  gang 
unit  and  DARE,  which  limited  the  num- 
ber of  officers  available  for  uniform 
duly,  despite  the  department’s  embrace 
of  community  policing. 

Gardella  began  his  career  as  a pa- 
trol officer  in  1969.  and  later  led  units 
that  were  responsible  for  the  capture  of 
a man  wanted  for  1 3 sexual  assaults  and 
one  accused  of  a hit-and-run  involving 
a police  officer.  He  was  named  chief  in 
December  1991. 

He  was  only  in  his  second  year  as 
chief  when  his  tenure  was  marred  by 
controversy  surrounding  the  death  of  a 
Salvadoran  immigrant  from  injuries 
suffered  during  efforts  by  officers  to 
subdue  him.  While  some  alleged  that 
indifference  to  minorities  was  a factor 
in  the  1993  death  of  Cristino  Her- 
nandez. Gardella  defended  his  officers. 

"I'm  certain  if  the  officers  had  real- 
ized he  was  hurl  that  much,  they  would 
have  done  whatever  they  could  to 
change  the  situation,"  he  told  The  Tele- 
gram & Gazette.  'Tm  sure  they  are 
going  to  live  with  this  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  " 

Lust  March.  Gardella  was  disci- 
plined by  City  Manager  Thoma.s  R. 
Hoover  after  Capl.  Gary  J.  Gemine. 
head  of  the  union  representing  super- 
visory officers,  complained  that  the 
chief  sexually  harassed  him  by  putting 
his  hand  in  Gemme’s  front  trouser 
pocket  while  in  public. 

Gardella.  who  denied  the  allegation, 
said  his  decision  to  leave  the  depart- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  with  Hoover's 
reprimand.  Had  he  fell  it  unfair,  he  said, 
he  would  have  left  then.  "He  assured 
me  thill  1 was  welcome  for  as  long  as  I 
wanted  to  stay."  said  Gardella. 


For  Rick  Mosquera,  the  new  spe- 
cial agent  in  charge  of  the  FBI's  Hous- 
ton field  office,  coming  to  Texas  from 
an  assignment  in  Baltimore  could  be  de- 
scribed as  Jumping  from  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire. 

“The  crime  problem  in  Baltimore  is 
as  bad  as  it  was  25  years  ago.”  the  48- 
year-old  agent  told  The  Houston 
Chronicle.  ‘Ten  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion — about  60.000  — are  thought  to 
be  addicted  to  heroin.  It  has  the  sec- 
ond-highest murder  rate  in  the  nation." 

But  Houston  has  become  one  of  the 
country's  biggest  entry  points  for  nar- 
cotics, especially  cocaine.  More  than 
100  agents  and  "quite  a few  task-force 
personnel"  will  be  assigned  to  the  drug- 
war  effort  in  that  city,  said  Mosquera. 
who  assumed  command  in  September. 

A Baltimore  police  officer  for  five 
years  before  joining  the  FBI,  Mosquera 
gained  recognition  during  the  1980s  as 
squad  leader  of  Operation  White  Mare, 
among  the  bureau’s  most  successful 
strikes  against  the  Asian  heroin  trade. 
During  a two-year  investigation,  more 
than  75  drug  traffickers  were  convicted, 
he  told  The  Houston  Chronicle,  and 
tires  containing  900  pounds  of  heroin 
were  confiscated. 

However,  the  impact  on  the  drug 
trade  turned  out  to  be  negligible,  ex- 
plained Mosquera.  "As  a society,”  he 
said,  "we  just  weren't  very  passionate 
about  this  issue."  Questioning  whether 
law  enforcement  can  do  it  alone, 
Mosquera  said  he  is  convinced  that  edu- 
cational efforts  like  those  launched 
against  smoking  and  drunken  dnving 
need  to  be  directed  at  the  problem. 


On  the  road  to  Houston.  Mosquera 
has  been  assigned  to  field  offices  in 
Alexandria.  Va.,  where  he  worked  in- 
vestigations of  bank  robbers,  fugitives 
and  kidnappers,  and  then  New  York 
City,  his  hometown.  It  was  there  that 
he  directed  the  15  agents  and  15  local 
police  investigators  assigned  to  Opera- 
tion White  Mare.  “This  was  a period  I 
had  the  most  growth  as  an  agent."  he 
said  of  his  1 0 years  with  the  New  York 
office. 

With  each  new  city.  Mosquera 
noted,  the  pnorities  shifted.  In  Pitts- 
burgh. where  he  was  assigned  follow- 
ing postings  in  Charlotte.  N.C..  and 
Washington.  D.C..  agents  concentrated 
on  while-collar  and  computer  crime.  In 
Baltimore,  the  top  priority  was  drugs. 

As  chief  of  the  bureau's  field  office 
in  Houston.  Mosquera  will  oversee  288 
agents  throughout  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast 
region.  "He’s  very  highly  regarded  by 
his  peers."  said  Phillip  Armand.  a re- 
tired special  agent  who  worked  with 
Mosquera  in  New  York.  While  he  is  the 
"epitome”  of  what  a special  agent  in 
charge  should  be.  said  Armand.  there 
is  another  side  to  Mosquera.  "He  has 
compassion  for  his  employees,"  he  said. 
"When  they're  in  a time  of  need  or  hav- 
ing personal  problems,  he's  there  for 
them." 

Still  too 
smart 

Robert  Jordan.,  the  man  who  was 
deemed  too  smart  to  be  a New  London. 
Conn.,  police  recruit  after  taking  the 
department's  intelligence  lest  in  1996. 
has  lost  an  appeal  in  his  federal  lawsuit 
against  the  city. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 


Second  Circuit  in  New  York  upheld  the 
ruling  of  a Federal  Judge  who  said  that 
New  London  had  applied  the  same  stan- 
dards to  everyone  who  look  the  test. 
Jordan  had  not  been  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  high  lest  score, 
the  court  concluded. 

New  London  police  officials  only 
interviewed  candidates  who  scored 
within  the  20-  to  27-point  range  based 
on  the  belief  that  those  who  score  higher 
will  soon  become  bored  with  police 
work  and  leave  the  force  after  a costly 
training  period.  Scores  within  that  range 
indicate  an  IQ  of  104.  or  what  would 
be  expected  of  a general  office  worker, 
bank  teller  or  salesperson. 

Jordan  scored  33  on  the  exam,  the 
same  as  would  be  expected  of  a chem- 
ist, electrical  engineer,  administrator  or 
computer  programmer.  "This  kind  of 
puts  an  official  face  on  discrimination 
in  America  against  people  of  a certain 
class."  he  told  The  Associated  Press. 

"I  maintain  you  have  no  more  control 
over  your  basic  intelligence  than  your 
eye  color  or  your  gender  or  anything 
else." 

Jordan,  who  has  worked  as  a prison 
guard  since  he  look  the  New  London 
police  test,  said  he  has  no  plans  for  any 
further  legal  action. 

Riseling 

rising 

Sue  Riseling.  chief  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Madison  Police  De- 
partment. was  recently  elected  third 
vice  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Chiefs 
of  Police  Association.  Based  on  the 
association’s  policy  of  automatic  pro- 
motion to  the  presidency,  in  2003 
Riseling  will  become  not  only  its  70th 
president,  but  the  first  woman  and  the 
first  university  police  chief  to  head  the 
group. 

Being  first  isn't  new  to  Riseling. 
who  was  named  police  chief  at  the 
university's  main  campus  in  1991. 
when  she  was  just  30  years  old.  The 
university  is  the  fifth  laigest  in  the  coun- 
try; and  at  the  lime  of  her  appointment 
Riseling  was  the  first  female  chief  of  a 
Big  Ten  university.  A football  stadium 
tragedy  shortly  after  her  arrival  forced 
her  to  become  an  expert  on  crowd  man- 
agement, a topic  she  now  lectures  on 
frequently. 

Prior  to  going  to  Madison,  she  was 
deputy  chief-associate  director  of  the 
police  department  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  Her 
career  began  at  the  University  of  Mary.- 
land-College  Park. 

Riseling  served  as  chair  of  the  Col- 
lege and  University  Police  Section  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  (lACP)  and  is  currently  on  the 
lACP's  executive  committee.  She  is  a 
founding  member  and  past  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Women 
Law  Enforcement  Executives 
(NAWLEE).  Her  election  by  the  Wis- 
consin chiefs’  group  capped  a busy 
summer,  she  had  just  finished  hosting 
the  NAWLEE  annual  conference  in 
Madison. 

Also  elected  by  the  Wisconsin 
chiefs’  association  was  Chief  Hans 
Lux  Jr.,  of  the  Eagle  Police  Depart- 
ment. who  is  its  new  president; 
Appleton  Police  Chief  Richard  Myers, 
who  was  named  first  vice  president;  and 
ChiefSteven  Rinzel  of  the  Brown  Deer 
Police  Department,  who  was  named 
second  vice  president. 


Now  you  see  them,  now  you  don’t 


Su-icken  by  a rare  muscular 
disorder.  Wnghlsviltc.  N.C..  Police 
Chief  Joe  Noble  left  law  enforce- 
ment — at  least  temporarily  — m 
September  to  give  himself  a chance 
to  heal. 

Noble,  a 26-year  veteran  of  the 
force,  began  expenencing  tics, 
muscle  tremors  and  profuse 
sweating  last  year.  Although  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  on  until 
regular  retircmeni.  his  symptoms 
worsened  and  Noble  applied  for  a 
medical  retirement  last  month. 

"The  doctors  feel  1 need  to 
focus  on  getting  well  and  pacing 
myself.”  he  told  The  Wilmington 
Star.  "My  wife  has  been  asking  me 
to  do  that....  It's  Just  difficult 
trying  to  lake  care  of  yourself  and 
then  give  100  percent  to  your  job." 

Noble  suffers  from 
neuromyotoniu.  an  auto-immune 
disease  that  occurs  in  an  estimated 
one  in  a million  people.  According 
to  Johnathan  Katz,  an  assistant 
professor  of  neurology  at  Stanford 
University,  most  patients  with 
symptoms  like  Noble's  do  not 
worsen  overtime  While  the 
recovenes  are  not  great,  he  told 
The  Star,  ncuromyotopia  is 
treatable. 

Before  becoming  ill.  Noble  said 
he  had  planned  to  run  for  sheriff  in 
Pender  County.  He  ha.s  not  ruled 


out  seeking  political  office  in  the 
future,  he  said. 

Elsewhere  around  the  nation,  a 
changing  of  the  guard  was  in  order 
for  a number  of  law  enforcement 
agencies: 

H In  Paniiu.  Ohio.  Mark  Man- 
ning. a 46-ycar-old  captain,  replaced 
Chief  Gary  Palinkas  in  September. 

A 1997  graduate  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute's  School 
of  Police  Staff  and  Command. 
Manning  described  his  management 
style  as  "democratic"  and  goal 
oriented,  while  others  called  him  laid- 
back  and  low  key.  He  intends  to 
continue  the  computerization  of  the 
agency  and  move  toward  increasing 
the  numbers  of  sworn  personnel  from 
104  to  1 12.  The  man  he  succeeded, 
Palinkas.  52.  said  he  decided  to  leave 
police  work  to  spend  more  time  with 
his  family.  A former  motorcycle 
officer  and  member  of  the  SWAT 
unit.  Palinkas  is  credited  by  city 
officials  with  making  communication 
between  the  police  department  and 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  fire 
department,  possible. 

1 Zebulon.  N.C..  officials 
appointed  34-ycar-old  Tim 
Hayworth  as  police  chief  last  monlh. 
A former  sergeant  with  the 
Fayetteville  police  before  spending 
eight  months  as  chief  in  Lillington. 
Hayworth  worked  on  dozens  of 


homicides,  an  abortion  clinic 
bombing  and  a highly-publicized 
racial  killing  at  Fort  Bragg  in  1995. 
Zebulon  has  its  share  of  drug  activity 
and  thefts,  but  former  Chief  Donna 
Waters  told  The  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer  that  her  successor  is  less 
likely  to  run  into  that  kind  of  violent 
crime  at  his  new  post.  During  her  two 
years  on  the  Job.  Waters  said  she 
never  had  to  invesligaie  a killing,  but 
she  did  have  to  deal  with  calls  about 
loose  farm  animals  more  than  once. 

H After  three  years  as  chief.  Ely 
Barkett  said  he  would  retire  from  the 
Warren.  R.I..  Police  Department  on 
Nov.  27  to  spend  more  time  with  his 
family.  Barkett.  55.  was  named  to  the 
position  in  1997  after  25  years  on  the 
force. 

H Made  chief  of  his  hometown  of 
Winchester.  N.H..  after  just  three 
years  as  a patrol  officer,  Jim 
Harrison.  47.  is  retiring  in  Septem- 
ber after  more  than  20  years  in  the  top 
spot.  Harrison,  whose  easy-going 
style  of  policing  included  never 
wearing  a uniform  as  chief,  is 
credited  with  bringing  about  belter 
relations  with  the  community’s 
teenage  population  and  reducing  the 
town’s  alcohol-related  traffic  deaths, 

1 Complaints  from  employees 
about  gender  and  sexual  banter  at  the 
Virginia  Tech  University  Police 
Department  are  believed  to  have  led 


to  the  retirement  of  Police  Chief 
Mike  Jones.  Jones,  who  spent  30 
ypars  with  the  force,  announced  his 
departure  six  weeks  after  a rebuke 
by  university  officials.  While  his 
retirement  will  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Virginia  Tech 
officials  said  Jones  is  using  accrued 
leave  and  is  unlikely  to  return  to 
the  agency.  He  was  placed  on 
administrative  leave  on  May  9 after 
a number  of  complaints  were 
lodged  against  him.  A university 
panel  found  no  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  by  Jones, 

1 Acting  Lodi.  N.J..  Police 
Chief  Dominick  D’Onofrio  claims 
he  was  "criminally  coerced"  into 
resigning  on  Sept.  7 anud  allega- 
tions that  he  failed  to  take  action 
after  investigating  an  alleged  $500 
bribe  between  a property  mainte- 
nance inspector  and  a resident.  "He 
Just  sat  on  it,"  a law  enforcement 
source  told  The  Bergen  County 
Record.  D’Onofrio,  56,  served  33 
years  on  the  force.  During  the  past 
year,  he  filled  in  for  Chief  Edward 
Kulkaski.  who  was  recovering 
from  a broken  hip.  D'Onofrio 
denied  any  wrongdoing.  "There 
was  no  bribery."  he  said,  “It  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  there 
appeared  to  be  some  inappropriate 
behavior.  1 was  asked  to  moke  a 
report  and  do  my  job.  which  I did." 
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DNA  testing  flap 
looms  in  Michigan 

Company  withholds  data  on  procedures 


The  refusal  by  a California  com- 
pany to  disclose  all  information 
about  the  DNA  testing  kits  it  manu- 
factures, which  have  been  used  to 
process  evidence  samples  in  hun- 
dreds of  criminal  cases  in  Michigan, 
could  result  in  scores  of  appeals  there 
should  a challenge  by  defense  attor- 
neys in  September  prove  successful. 

Although  federal  guidelines  re- 
quire that  companies  that  produce  the 
kits  make  public  their  procedures  and 
how  results  are  obtained,  the  firm, 
PE  Biosystcms  of  Foster  City,  is 
standing  firm  in  its  refusal  to  release 
information  it  claims  is  proprietary. 
The  stance  has  led  trial  courts  in 
California,  Colorado  and  Vermont  to 
exclude  the  company 's  findings  from 
court  cases. 

In  Michigan,  the  use  of  PE 
Biosystems'  product  will  be  decided 
by  three  circuit  court  judges.  Should 
the  judges  disallow  the  tests  after 
hearing  evidence  from  defense  attor- 
neys and  prosecutors,  it  could  set  a 
precedent  for  circuit  court  judges 
throughout  the  slate  — and.  through 
the  appeal  process,  wind  up  before 
the  stale's  Supreme  Court. 

At  issue  is  a change  made  by  the 
Michigan  State  Police  lab  approxi- 
mately two  years  ago  in  the  type  of 
lest  they  use.  The  new  form  of  the 
widely  used  Perkin-Elmer  DNA  kit. 
said  Kent  County  prosecutor  Bill 
Forsyth,  allowed  them  to  process 
evidence  more  quickly  and  with 
greater  discrimination  in  the  sense 
that  it  can  more  narrowly  identify  a 
suspect.  “They  also  wanted  to  do  it 
in  conformity  with  what  the  FBI 
does.”  he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

But.  in  a memo  to  all  county  pros- 
ecutors that  was  obtained  by  The  De- 
troii  News,  the  slate  Attorney 
General's  Office  conceded  that  cur- 
rent DNA  methods  at  state  enme  labs 
do  not  meet  established  guidelines. 
Brian  Zubel.  an  attorney  with  the 
Prosecuting  Attorneys  Coordinating 
Council  of  the  attorney  general's  of- 
fice wrote  in  the  June  30  memo;  'The 
prosecution  must  first  establish  that 
generally  acceptable  laboratory  pro- 
cedures were  followed  before  DNA 
evidt;nce  is  admitted.  With  this  re- 
cent revelation,  it  is  clear  that  this 
requirement  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  meet." 

Basically,  said  Forsyth,  prosecu- 
tors had  not  been  able  to  show  that 
the  tests  the  state  crime  labs  were 
performing  were  scientifically  ac- 
ceptable in  a courtroom.  “The  sci- 
ence hasn't  really  changed  much, 
that's  the  frustrating  part  of  this 
whole  thing,"  he  said.  "All  they're 
doing  is  using  equipment  that  allows 
them  to  do  this  quicker.  But  unfortu- 
nately. every  time  the  technology 
changes,  you  need  one  of  these  hear- 
ings." 

According  to  the  challenge  by  the 
state's  defense  attorneys,  the  unwill- 
ingness of  PE  Binsyslems  to  reveal 
required  information  hampers  their 
ability  to  have  results  independently 
validated  and  reviewed.  Such  details, 
the  defense  counsel  claim,  would 
provide  them  with  a new  tool  for  dis- 
puting DNA  evidence  on  behalf  of 
clients.  The  issue  is  particularly  per- 


tinent to  attorneys  who  disputed  sucit 
results  in  previous  court  cases. 

“The  company  that  makes  the 
DNA  kits  refuses  to  release  how  their 
procedures  are  obtained  — they 
claim  it's  propriefary  information, 
trade  secrets,"  Mark  Satawa,  a 
Southfield  defense  attorney,  told  The 
News.  “That’s  kind  of  like  Ford 
Motor  Company  coming  out  with  a 
new  model  and  saying.  'OK.  we've 
studied  this  new  car  and  it's  safe. 
TVust  us.”’ 

In  March,  Satawa  convinced  a 
Genesee  circuit  judge  to  bar  such  evi- 
dence. Although  the  conviction  was 
won  through  strong  circumstantial 
evidence.  Genesee  assistant  prosecu- 
tor Richmond  Riggs  said  that  had  he 
only  DNA  evidence  to  rely  on.  the 
case  might  have  gone  the  other  way. 

Currently  under  review  is  a 
Saginaw  County  case  in  which  DNA 
from  a man  charged  in  a sexual  as- 
sault matched  a semen  sample  found 
on  the  victim's  underwear  with  a 
probability  level  of  one  in  137  bil- 
lion. The  prosecutor  in  the  case.  Ri- 
chard King,  filed  for  an  adjournment 
on  July  7,  however,  so  that  additional 
testing  could  be  done  by  another  lab. 

"I’m  not  only  challenging  it,  but 
the  assistant  prosecutor  is  question- 
ing it  as  well,”  said  Birmingham  de- 
fense attorney  Joseph  Niskar.  “This 
could  not  only  have  an  effect  on  our 
case,  but  what  about  the  hundreds  of 
other  cases,  convictions,  that  may 
have  been  reached  through  faulty 
testing?’’ 

PE  Biosystems  contends  that  all 
information  about  its  Perkin-Elmer 
kit  has  been  disclosed.  The  only  in- 
formation not  revealed  are  those  in- 
gredients which  give  the  company  a 
competitive  edge. 

Said  Jay  Rhodes,  a spokesman  for 
the  company:  "We  provide  a bibli- 
ography of  35  articles  dealing  with 
the  validity  of  our  kits  and  putting 
together  a users  manual.  The  only 
information  we  withhold  is  the  com- 
position of  primers  used  in  dyes  for 
testing.” 

Capt.  Richard  Lowthian  of  the 
State  Police  forensic  science  center 
said  that  it  is  not  an  issue  of  whether 
the  tests  are  necessarily  unreliable, 
but  rather  their  admissibility  at  trial, 
it  would  not  make  sense,  he  told  The 
News,  for  the  State  Police  laborato- 
ries in  East  Lansing.  Nonhville  and 
Grand  Rapids  to  continue  doing  the 
400  or  so  tests  performed  each  year 
if  they  cannot  be  used  in  court. 

However,  the  process  of  switch- 
ing to  other  companies  or  pn  vale  labs 
whose  results  would  have  to  be  vali- 
dated would  be  lime  consuming.  “If 
we  were  to  switch  over  to  another 
kit.  the  soonest  we  would  be  able  to 
start  using  it  appears  to  be  about  the 
first  of  next  year.”  said  Lowthian. 

The  special  court  hearing  was  re- 
quested by  the  Prosecuting  Attorneys 
Association  of  Michigan.  "Prosecu- 
tors want  the  issue  resolved." 
Kolenda  told  The  News.  ’They  want 
a declaration  of  whether  or  not  such 
evidence  is  admissible.  DNA  is  rec- 
ognized in  courts  as  a sufficiently 
valid  scientific  technique  and  there 
are  fairly  strict  standards  of  how  such 
testing  is  be  done." 


Making  the  call:  Heavier  arms 
or  non-lethal  alternatives? 


Although  experts  testifying  before 
a Colorado  review  committee  in  Sep- 
tember on  the  Columbine  High  School 
massacre  recommended  that  police  be 
more  heavily  armed  when  confronting 
the  violence  of  a school  shooting,  two 
less-than-lethal  alternatives  proved 
their  worth  last  month  when  police 
faced  the  more  common  dilemma  of  u 
mentally  unstable  person  endangering 
himself  and  others. 

In  Arizona.  Gilbert  police  officers, 
with  assistance  from  the  Maricopa 
County  Sheriffs  Department’s  tactical 
unit,  were  able  to  end  a four-hour  stand- 
off on  Sept.  1 by  firing  a cork  bullet  at 
an  armed  man  whom  they  believed  had 
his  3-year-old  son  with  him  during  the 
incident. 

According  to  Gilbert  Del.  Jeff 
Esslinger.  the  standoff  began  at  2:45 
P.M  when  a limousine  driver  called 
police  saying  his  passenger  told  him  he 
wanted  to  shoot  someone  inside  his 
home.  The  man.  whose  name  has  not 
been  released,  barricaded  himself  inside 
his  house  with  a long-range  rifle  just  as 
hundreds  of  nearby  high  school  and  el- 
ementary school  children  were  leaving 
for  the  day. 

Police  and  school  officials  diverted 
Highland  High  School  students  from 
the  area,  as  well  as  buses  waiting  to  pick 
up  children  from  the  nearby  grade 
school.  A rubber-encased.  3-inch  cork 
round,  which  travels  at  speeds  of  280 
feel  per  second,  was  used  to  subdue  the 
subject. 

'The  device  it  is  shot  out  of  looks 
like  the  old  street-sweeper  shotgun  — 
it's  a very  ominous  looking  tool."  he 
told  Law  EnforcementtNews.  "but  whut 
it  does  is  hit  someone  with  a low-ve- 
locity. 3-inch  long.  1 -inch  wide  round 
It’s  designed  to  impact  them  and  drop 
them  to  the  ground." 

Neighbors  said  the  man  had  lived 
there  with  his  son  for  a little  more  than 
a year.  He  was  believed  to  be  distraught 
over  a custody  battle.  Although  consid- 
ered a good  neighbor,  he  caused  con- 
cern several  months  ago  when  residents 
said  he  began  mowing  his  lawn  and  ex- 


The  Denmark.  S.C..  Police  Depart- 
ment is  caught  in  a classic  Caich-22 
situation  — it  cannot  apply  online  for  a 
local  Law  Enforcement  Block  Grant 
because  it  does  not  have  a computer, 
and  it  cannot  get  a computer  unless  it 
can  apply  for  the  $ 16.48 1 grant,  which 
would  pay  for  buying  new  equipment 
"We're  still  stubby  pencil  here."  said 
Chief  Joseph  Jenkins. 

Requiring  that  the  application  be 
completed  online,  as  the  U-S  Justice 
Department  has  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  placed  a hurdle  before  rural  police 
agencies,  said  Jim  Pasco,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police, 

"There  arc  a heck  of  a lot  of  places 
out  there  that  don't  have  the  technol- 
ogy to  know  that  this  is  the  way  they 
have  to  do  it."  he  told  The  AssiKialcd 
Press.  "The  Internet  ought  to  add  to  the 
number  of  ways  to  apply  rather  than 
become  the  exclusive  way  to  apply" 
According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Rural  Law  Enforcement,  an  estimated 
60  percent  of  law  enforcement  agen- 


ercising  in  the  nude. 

No  child  was  found  when  police 
searched  the  house,  said  Esslinger. 

Police  in  Seattle,  meanwhile,  earned 
kudos  from  community  leaders  last 
month  when  they  used  a new  pistol-type 
M26  Thser  to  disarm  a mentally-unbal- 
anced man  with  a knife  without  caus- 
ing senous  injury. 

The  depunmeni  bought  the  device 
more  than  a month  ago.  but  until  Sept. 
7.  had  used  it  solely  in  training.  The 
newest  generation  of  electronic  Tasers, 
the  M26  is  capable  of  delivering  an  in- 
capacitating electric  shock  from  a maxi- 
mum distance  of  21  feel.  It  fires  a pair 
of  metal  prongs  attached  to  thin  copper 
wires.  Once  they  hit  their  murk,  the 
device  discharges  50.000  volts  of  elec- 
tricity, causing  the  immediate  loss  of 
muscle  control  tn  the  subject's  anns  and 
legs. 

A chip  near  the  weapon's  grip  al- 
lows firing  data  to  be  downloaded  into 
a computer  so  that  its  use  can  be  moni- 
tored. 

"I'm  so  impressed  with  it."  said 
Steve  Ward,  the  SWaT  officer  who 
fired  the  Tascr  at  the  30-year-old  Pio- 
neer Square  resident  last  month.  The 
man  had  refused  to  drop  a green  fold- 
ing knife  he  was  holding  to  his  throat. 

A move  by  Police  Chief  Gil 
Kerlikowskc  to  make  the  S400  Tasers 
and  two  other  types  of  less-than-lcthal 
weapons  available  to  beat  officers  for 
the  first  time  was  backed  by  a four- 
month  depanmenial  study  of  alterna- 
tives to  lethal  force.. 

The  successful  use  of  the  Tascr  dur- 
ing the  incident  impressed  even  critics 
of  the  department's  handling  of  David 
John  Walker,  an  African-Amencan  man 
who  was  fatally  shot  m April  after  re- 
fusing to  dropa  steak  knife.  Walker  had 
robbed  a grocery  store,  then  skipped 
along  the  sidewalk  until  confronted  by 
police. 

"You  can’t  help  but  commend  them 
on.. .moving  toward  something  that 
we’ve  been  asking  for  all  along."  Os- 
car Eason,  president  of  the  Seuillc 
branch  of  the  N AACP.  told  The  Seattle 


Something  is  rotten  in 
the  town  of  Denmark. 

cies  nationwide  have  no  Inicmei  con- 
nection. 

In  Winnsboro,  where  neither  the 
town  hall  nor  the  police  dcparlmenl  has 
Internet  access.  Officer  William 
Gonzalez  completed  the  application  on 
his  home  computer.  "It's  extra  money, 
so  I said  I'd  try."  he  said. 

The  situation  has  caught  the  alien- 
lion  of  stale's  Republican  U.S  senator. 
Strom  Thurmond,  who  wrote  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  and  others  in  Sep- 
tember about  the  online  requirement 
Thurmond  has  notified  105  South  Caro- 
lina law  enforcement  agencies  that  arc 
eligible  for  the  funding 

"It  is  not  fair  that  these  organizations 
arc  at  a disadvantage  in  seeking  fed- 
eral assistance  simply  because  they  do 
not  have  easy  access  to  a computer," 
he  wrote. 


Posi-lnielligencer. 

But  there  arc  some  situations,  ex- 
perts contend,  in  which  even  greater 
firepower  than  normal  is  needed  to  neu- 
inilizc  u violent  confrontation. 

In  testimony  before  the  Colorado 
Governor's  Columbine  Review  Com- 
mission on  Sept.  8,  Larry  Glick,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  'fiictical 
Officers  Assdciution.  and  Sgl.  Al 
Preemdo,  a SWAT  trainer  and  retired 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  SWAT 
supervisor,  s&id  that  handguns  arc  not 
enough  when  first-rcspondcrs  confront 
a Columbine-type  situation  involving 
a large  sch(K>l  building 

"Whut  happened  out  of  Columbine 
came  this  whole  concept  of  conlucl/rcs- 
cue  team  tactics  for  police  officers." 
Glick  tcsiificd.  according  to  a report  m 
The  Denver  Rocky  Mounuim  News. 
'They  must  have  the  weapons  to  meet 
whatever  adversary  or  threat  there  is." 

The  average  SWAT  amvul  time,  he 
noted,  is  about  an  hour 

Glick  urged  arming  patrol  officers 
with  shouldcr-fircd  weapons  so  they 
could  then  form  contact  teams  that 
would  enter  buildings  under  siege, 
searching  out  and  neutralizing  shoot- 
ers. 

Prcciado  added  that  responding  of- 
ficers should  be  trained  to  form  entry 
teams  authonzed  to  use  deadly  force. 
They  should  be  armed,  he  said,  with 
shotguns  or  rifles. 

"Wc  have  lo  react  to  what  we  sec.’ 
said  Prceiudo.  "The  police  officers 
aren't  going  to  do  that  unless  they  arc 
trained  to  do  that  and  know  their  de- 
partment supports  that."  he  told  the 
committee.  "The  key  here  is  Uic  plan, 
you  need  to  have  a plan." 
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Problem-solving  101  — 


First  you  have  to  realize  you  have  one: 

of  the  ‘culture  of  integrity’ 


Tests  of  integrity:  11  scenarios 


Case  /.  A police  officer  runs  his 
own  private  business  in  which  he 
sells  and  installs  security  devices, 
such  as  alarms,  special  locks,  etc.  He 
does  this  work  during  his  off-duty 
hours. 

Case  2.  A police  officer  routinely 
accepts  free  meals,  cigareaes  and 
other  items  of  small  value  from  mer- 
chants on  his  beat.  He  does  not  so- 
licit these  gifts  and  is  careful  not  to 
abuse  the  generosity  of  those  who 
give  gifis  to  him. 

Case  3.  A police-officer  stops  a 
motorists  for  speeding.  The  officer 
agrees  to  accept  a personal  gift  of 
half  of  the  amount  of  the  fine  in  ex- 
change for  not  issuing  a citation. 

Case  4.  A police  officer  is  widely 
liked  in  the  community,  and  on  holi- 
days local  merchants  and  restaurant 
and  bar  owners  show  their  apprecia- 
tion for  his  attention  by  giving  him 
gifts  of  food  and  liquor. 

Case  5.  A police  officer  discov- 
ers a burglary  of  a jewelry  shop.  The 
display  cases  are  smashed,  and  it  is 


obvious  that  many  items  have  been 
taken.  While  searching  the  shop,  he 
takes  a watch,  worth  about  two  days' 
pay  for  that  officer.  He  reports  that  the 
watch  had  been  stolen  during  the  bur- 
glary. 

Case  6.  A police  officer  has  a pri- 
vate arrangement  with  a local  auto 
body  shop  to  refer  the  owners  of  cars 
damaged  in  accidents  to  the  shop.  In 
exchange  for  each  referral  he  receives 
payment  of  5 percent  of  the  repair  bill 
from  the  owner. 

Case  7.  A police  officer,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a very  good  auto  mechanic, 
is  scheduled  to  work  during  coming 
holidays.  A supervisor  offers  to  give  him 
these  days  off,  if  he  agrees  to  tune  up 
his  supervisor's  personal  car.  Evaluate 
the  supervisor’s  behavior. 

Case  8.  At  2:00  A.M.,  a police  of- 
ficer, who  is  on  duty,  is  driving  his  pa- 
trol car  on  a deserted  road.  He  sees  a 
vehicle  that  has  been  driven  off  the  road 
and  is  stuck  in  a ditch.  He  approaches 
the  vehicle  and  observes  that  the  driver 
is  not  hurt  but  is  obviously  intoxicated. 
He  also  finds  that  the  driver  is  a police 


officer.  Instead  of  reporting  this  ac- 
cident and  offense,  he  transports  the 
driver  to  his  home. 

Case  9.  A police  officer  finds  a 
bar  on  his  beat  that  is  still  sen’ing 
drinks  a half-hour  pastits  legal  clos- 
ing time.  Instead  of  reporting  this 
violation,  the  police  officer  agrees  to 
accept  a couple  of  free  drinks  from 
the  owrter. 

Case  10.  Two  police  officers  on 
foot  patrol  surprise  a man  who  is  at- 
tempting to  break  into  an  automobile. 
The  mcm  flees.  They  chase  him  for 
about  two  blocks  before  apprehend- 
ing him  by  tackling  him  and  wres- 
tling him  to  the  groimd.  After  he  is 
under  control  both  officers  punch 
him  a couple  of  times  in  the  stomach 
as  punishment for  fleeing  and  resist- 
ing. 

Case  II.  A police  officer  finds  a 
wallet  in  a parking  lot.  It  contains 
an  amount  of  money  equivalent  to  a 
full  day  i pay  for  that  officer.  He  re- 
ports the  wallet  as  lost  property  but 
keeps  the  money  for  himself. 


Painting 

Continued  from  Page  1 
and  opinion.”  The  methodology  did  not 
arouse  the  type  of  suspicions  on  the  part 
of  respondent.s  that  inquiries  about  cor- 
rupt behavior  might  have  provoked. 

By  inverting  the  problem,  Klockars 
noted,  talking  not  about  misconduct  but 
about  integrity,  “people  arc  very  will- 
ing to  talk  about  it  and  talk  about  it  in 
important  ways.”  That  conversation,  he 
said,  can  then  be  measured  "so  that  it 
really  can  contribute  to  what  a police 
admimstmlor  would  be  obliged  to  know 
about  his  agency." 

Of  the  cases  desenbed  in  the  study's 
survey,  there  were  three  categories  of 
perceived  seriousness.  The  four  sce- 
narios that  were  not  considered  major 
transgressions  by  officers  included  the 
off-duty  operation  of  an  outside  secu- 
rity business;  receiving  free  meals;  ac- 
cepting free  holiday  gifts,  and  the 
cover-up  of  a police  drunken-driving 
accident. 

The  intermediate  level  of  miscon- 
duct, according  to  officers,  included  the 
use  of  excessive  force  on  a car  thief 
following  a foot  pursuit,  u supervisor 
who  offers  time  off  dunng  holidays  in 
exchange  for  a tune-up  on  his  personal 
vehicle  and  accepting  free  drinks  in  re- 
turn for  Ignoring  a late  bar  closing. 

The  three  remaining  scenarios  in- 
volved misconduct  regarded  as  very 
senous.  including  accepting  a cash 
bribe,  stealing  money  from  a found 
wallet  and  stealing  a watch  from  a crime 
scene. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  evalu- 
ate these  sccnanos  on  a scale  of  one 
through  five  by  answenng  seven  ques- 
tions. six  of  which  were  paired.  TWo 
perlamcd  to  the  seriousness  of  each 
case,  with  one  asking  that  officers’  ad- 
dress their  own  view  of  the  scenario  and 
the  other  concerning  the  respondent’s 
perception  of  the  view  held  by  other 
officers. 

The  next  two  questions  addressed 
the  severity  of  discipline — whether  the 
behavior  deserved  punishment  and 
what  that  punishment  should  be.  The 
last  set  of  questions  examined  officers' 
willingness  to  report  misconduct,  both 
their  own  and  that  of  other  officers, 
Question  seven  asked  whether  the  be- 
havior was  a violation  of  the 
department's  officiul  policy. 

The  majority  of  officers  surveyed 


a picture 

found  the  most  senous  transgression  to 
be  the  theft  of  a watch  from, a enme 
scene.  The  penalty  for  such  an  #ct.  most 
said,  was  dismissal.  The  same  was  true 
for  taking  a bnbe  from  a speeding  mo- 
torist. 

in  seven  of  the  II  cases,  said  the 
study,  officers  said  they  believed  the 
discipline  that  would  be  imposed  was 
in  the  "fair"  range.  But  when  it  came  to 
accepting  free  meals  and  discounts. 

Most  officers  would  not 
feel  compelled  to  report 
colleagues  who  accept 
free  meals,  discounts  or 
holiday  gifts,  or  who  cover 
up  a DUI  accident. 


holiday  gifts,  covenng  up  a DUI  acci- 
dent and  excessive  force,  more  than  20 
percent  of  respondents  believed  their 
agencies  would  treat  the  incidents  too 
harshly. 

These  acts,  said  a majority  of  re- 
spondents, would  not  compel  them  to 
report  fellow  officers.  At  the  same  time, 
an  overwhelming  number  of  officers 
said  they  would  report  behavior  deemed 
at  an  intermediate  or  high  level  of  seri- 
ousness. 

In  comparing  agencies,  the  study 
found  that  while  there  was  little  differ- 
ence in  the  rank  ordering  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  scenarios,  significant 
discrepancies  could  be  found  between 
an  agency  that  ranked  eighth  in  the 
study’s  level  of  integrity  and  one  ranked 
in  a five-way  tie  at  24th. 

Referred  to  as  Agency  2 and 
Agency  23.  the  study  found  that  esti- 
mates of  offense  seriousness  were  con- 
sistently higher  for  the  department  with 
greater  resistance  to  corruption.  The 
differences  were  especially  striking  in 
three  of  the  scenarios:  auto  repair  shop 
kickback;  dniiks  to  ignore  a late  bar 
closing,  and  excessive  force. 

"Police  officers  from  Agency  2 
evaluated  each  of  these  cases  as  sub- 
stantially more  serious  than  did  offic- 
ers from  Agency  23."  said  the  study. 


According  to  researchers,  the  scor- 
ing indicates  that  officers  from  Agency 
2 not  only  expected  more  severe  disci- 
pline than  did  officers  from  the  other 
department,  but  that  they  believed  it  to 
be  appropriate.  In  the  most  serious  types 
of  misconduct  — stealing,  bribery  and 
excessive  use  of  force  — officers  in 
Agency  2 believed  dismissal  would  re- 
sult. But  in  Agency  23,  respondents 
expected  dismissal  only  in  the  case  in- 
volving theft  from  a crime  scene. 

‘The  most  systematic  and  dramatic 
differences  between  Agency  2 and  23, 
however,  is  evident  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward The  Code  of  Silence."  said  the 
study.  "In  both  agencies,  few  offices 
said  that  they  or  their  police  colleagues 
would  report  any  of  the  least  serious 
(ypes  of  corrupt  behavior  (Cases  1.  2. 


4 and  8).  Officers  from  Agency  2 re- 
ported that  they  and  their  colleagues 
would  report  the  behavior  described  in 
the  seven  other  cases." 

But  in  Agency  23.  there  was  no  case 
that  the  majority  of  officers  indicated 
they  would  report.  “In  sum,  while  The 
Code  is  under  control  in  Agency  2.  it 
remains  a powerful  influence  in  Agency 
23.  providing  an  environment  in  which 
corrupt  behavior  can  flounsh."  said  the 
study. 

As  defined  by  researchers.  The 
Code  is  one  of  four  dimensions  of  cor- 
ruption, that  informally  prohibit  or  dis- 
cqurage  police  from  informing  superi- 
ors of  misconduct.  The  other  three  di- 
mensions are  identified  as 
organizational  rules  by  which  corrupt 
activities  are  established  and  commu- 


nicated; prevention  and  control  mecha- 
nisms. the  wide  range  of  strategies 
agencies  initiate  to  control  misconduct; 
and  public  expectations,  which  the 
study  said  can  exert  vastly  different 
pressures  on  departments  in  different 
jurisdictions. 

"In  general,  you  can  get  a pretty 
good  picture  of  the  culture  of  integrity 
in  the  department  by  measuring  [those] 
three  things:  seriousness  by  which  of- 
fenses are  judged,  support  for  discipline 
and  willingness  to  blow  the  whistle 
when  they  see  it,”  Klockars  told  LEN. 
"What  we  find  is  the  ability  to  predict 
the  other  two  is  very  high.  If  you  tell 
me  your  view  of  it  is  serious.  I’ll  also 
predict  your  willingness  to  punish  it 
very  seriously  and  come  forward  and 
blow  the  whistle.’’ 


Looking  to  enter  or  advance  in  the 
security  professionP 

Register  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
for  undergraduate  non-degree  status  and  earn  a 
Certificate  in  Security  Management  Studies! 

The  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  college’s  Department  of  Law,  Police 
Science  and  Cnminal  Justice  Administration  upon  completion  of  a 
total  of  15  credit  hours.  Choose  from  the  required  courses  Introduction 
to  Security  (may  be  wah'cd  based  on  bfc  experience)  and  Law  for  Security  Personnel,  plus 
any  three  of  the  following:  The  Investigative  Function;  Sccunty  of  Computers  and  their 
Data;  Methods  of  Security;  Security  Management;  Emergency  Planning,  or  Seminar  in 
Security  Problems.  Courses  are  available  on  a dual-track  day  and  evening  basis. 

Qualified  applicants  are  now  being  accepted!  No  entrance  exams  are  required,  however, 
applicants  must  present  a high  school  or  cqui\’alcncy  diploma  pros'ing  graduation  as  wcU  as 

transenpts  from  all  colleges  previously  attended. 

For  more  information,  contact  Professor  Robert  Hair,  Coordinator,  (212)  237-8380.  For  an  appbeation, 
contact  the  coUegc  Admissions  Office,  (212)  237-8865,  e-mail,  admjss(gjiay.cuny.edu,  or  write  to:  Admis- 
sions Office,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CUNY,  445  West  59th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


No  free  (or  discounted) 
lunch  for  Bradenton  cops 


After  the  firing  of  an  officer  for  tak- 
ing food  and  other  items  from  local 
merchants,  the  Bradenton.  Fla..  Police 
Department  established  a policy  in  Sep- 
tember that  prohibits  sworn  personnel 
from  accepting  any  discounted  meals 
offered  by  restaurant  owners. 

The  order  came  from  Mayor  Wayne 
Poston,  who  said  he  did  not  want  any 
appearance  of  impropriety.  An  internal 
memo  issued  by  Police  Chief  Dan 
Thorpe  said,  “The  purpose  of  this  di- 
rective is  to  establish  a higher  level  of 
integrity  and  enhance  the  image  of  the 
Bradenton  Police  Department  and  its 
members." 

According  toCapt.  Jeffrey  J.  Lewis, 
investigators  found  that  Officer  Keith 
Dennis  had  not  so  much  abused  a pobey 
allowing  officers  to  accept  small  gra- 
tuities such  as  a fountain  drink,  but  out- 
right stole  these  items.  Records  show 
that  Dennis  never  paid  for  a cigar,  a 


sandwich,  a magazine  and  other  goods 
from  7-Eleven  store. 

"He  would  go  into  the  hurmdor  and 
get  a cigar,  or  take  a bottle  of  Gatorade 
and  tell  the  clerk,  ‘I  don’t  have  any 
cash  on  me  now,  I’ll  catch  you  tomor- 
row,”' Lewis  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "Well,  there's  a different  clerk 
working  the  next  day.  and  he  would 
never  pay  it  back." 

The  department's  policy  had  been 
that  if  merchants  offered  discounted 
meals  with  no  sobcitation  on  the  part 
of  police,  then  it  was  all  right  to  accept 
that  generosity.  It  had  been  a consid- 
ered a perk,  said  Lewis,  by  officers  who 
make  approximately  $22.CKK)  a year. 

“It  was  definitely  important  to  of- 
ficers and  it  was  important  to  business 
owners,  as  well,  because  they  liked  to 
have  the  presence  of  the  uniformed  of- 
ficer in  their  establishment  eating,"  he 
said.  "It  really  had  worked  both  ways." 
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Investments  in  crime  prevention: 


Protecting  kids  from  the  Internet  & more 


Programs  aimed  at  teaching  young- 
sters the  safe  use  of  the  Internet,  cur- 
tailing truancy,  helping  juveniles  deal 
with  nascent  drug  and  alcohol  prob- 
lems. and  reducing  school  bullying 
have  all  been  added  to  the  roster  of  re- 
sponsibilities assumed  by  state  and  lo- 
cal police  departments  in  a number  of 
locations  this  year. 

Trouble  on  line 

in  Illinois,  presentations  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  range  from  an  ac- 
tivities book  produced  by  the 
Mundelein  Police  Department  and  a 
specialized  school  curriculum  which 
the  State  Police  designed  and  will  bring 
to  schools  early  next  year. 

Despite  the  increased  attention 
given  by  police  to  teaching  Internet 
safely,  there  are  still  youths  who  are 
too  willing  to  give  up  their  names,  ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers  in  ex- 
change for  the  promise  of  free  mer- 
chandise. said  Slate  Police  Capt.  Gary 
Ashby  who  works  with  a computer 
crime  unit. 

A 37-year-old  Northfietd  man  was 
arrested  in  July  by  the  Lake  County 
Sheriffs  Department  after  setting  up  a 
sexual  rendezvous  via  a chat  room  with 
an  undercover  officer  who  he  believed 
was  a boy.  Two  months  prior  to  that,  in 
neighboring  McHenry  County,  a 35- 
year-old  Island  Lake  man  was  sen- 
tenced to  6'/j  years  in  prison  after  ad- 
mitting to  sexually  abusing  three  boys, 
one  of  whom  he  met  online. 

It  is  not  enough  to  just  tell  children 
frightening  stories  about  predators  on 
the  Internet,  said  Ashby.  In  fact,  that 
approach  can  backfire,  But  hearing 
about  the  Internet’s  “seedier  side"  from 
law  enforcement,  he  told  The  Chicago 
Daily  Herald,  can  be  more  effective 
than  reading  about  it  in  a technology 
handbook. 

"There’s  still  a lot  of  the  younger 
generation  who  respect  police  officers 
and  educators."  said  Ashby. 

In  Mundelein  and  Gurnee,  both  in 
Lake  County,  police  teach  about  the 
dangers  — and  the  benefits  — of  the 
Internet  while  instructing  children  on 
personal  safety.  Mundelein  Police 
Chief  Raymond  Rose  said  that  past 
mistakes,  such  as  using  scare  tactics 
when  teaching  children  about  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  use.  have  taught  police  to 


take  a more  cautious  approach  in  safely 
presentations  about  the  Internet. 

“You  really  can  do  yourself  damage 
instead  of  being  effective  and  accom- 
plishing what  we’re  trying  to  accom- 
plish." he  told  The  Daily  Herald. 

Children  in  Mundelein  are  given  a 
book  by  the  department  called  "Play  it 
Safe  on  the  Internet."  Police  are  also 
on  hand  to  answer  questions  and  pro- 

“Ultimately,  we’re 
in  it  because 
we  want  to 
prevent  violence.” 

vide  lips,  such  as  never  agreeing  to  meet 
anyone  they  encounter  online. 

in  Gurnee,  where  there  is  no  pro- 
gram dealing  solely  with  online  safety. 
Deputy  Police  Chief  Henry  Schwarz 
told  The  Daily  Herald  that  his  officers 
"cover  everything  that’s  basically  un- 
healthy" about  the  Internet. 

Missing  in  action 

Police  in  Arlington.  Texas,  are  tack- 
ling another  nagging  youth-related 
problem  — truancy  — with  a pilot 
project  that  calls  for  officers  to  visit  the 
homes  of  chronically  absent  teenagers 
and  bnng  those  found  in  public  during 
school  hours  back  to  school. 

The  program,  called  Partners 
Against  Chronic  Truancy  (PACT),  is 
credited  with  raising  attendance  at  Sam 
Houston  High  School  from  its  level 
during  the  1998-1999  school  year  of 
90.3  percent  to  93.4  percent  last  year. 
The  increase  marks  an  improvement 
three  limes  that  achieved  by  other 
schools  during  that  penod.  The  program 
has  proven  itself  so  successful,  in  fact, 
that  school  trustees  were  told  in  Sep- 
tember that  it  would  be  expanded  to 
include  other  high  schools. 

"We  are  very  proud  of  it,"  said 
Lieut.  Lisa  Womack,  the  project’s  co- 
ordinator. 

Diversionary  tactics 

In  Orange  County.  Calif,  a program 
launched  by  the  sheriff’s  department  is 
offering  first-lime  drug  offenders  the 


opportunity  to  enter  a diversion  pro- 
gram rather  than  face  juvenile  coun. 
The  difference,  advocates  contend,  is 
the  initiative’s  strong  emphasis  on  re- 
pairing the  bonds  between  youths  and 
their  parents. 

Since  March.  57  juveniles  have  at- 
tended Stop  Short  of  Addiction.  Its 
launch  by  deputies  was  prompted  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  drug-related 
crimes  over  the  past  decade  and  by  what 
sheriff’s  officials  desenbed  as  the  frus- 
tration of  not  being  able  to  help  many 
of  the  youths  with  serious  addiction 
problems. 

The  program  provides  offenders  as 
well  as  juveniles  referred  by  their  par- 
ents with  intensive  substance-abuse 
counseling  sessions,  where  they  are  lec- 
tured by  recovering  addicts  and  law- 
enforcement  officials  on  the  risks  of 
drug  use.  Those  who  fail  to  submit  to 
drug  testing  or  refuse  to  attend  the 
classes  could  face  juvenile  court.  So- 
cial workers  evaluate  each  youngster, 
referring  those  with  serious  drug  and 
alcohol  problems  to  further  treatment. 

Under  Stop  Short,  parents  and  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  confront  the  is- 
sues surrounding  the  substance  abuse. 
Margie  Diaz,  a social  worker  who  runs 
the  program,  said  it  is  emotionally 
draining  for  many  of  the  parents,  who 
do  not  realize  how  serious  their 
youngster’s  drug  problems  are,  One 
parent  whose  17-year-old  son  was 
caught  in  August  with  a small  plastic 
bag  of  marijuana  told  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  that  the  program  was  a “true 
wake-up  call"  for  her  son. 

Said  Sheriff’s  Sgt.  Roger 
Neumeister.  who  oversees  the  program 
"We  have  kids  we  encounter  who  say. 
‘I’ve  got  a problem.  What  should  1 
do?’’’  The  program,  he  told  The  Times, 
serves  as  a "front  door”  for  resolving 
many  of  ihese  issues. 

Bully  pulpit 

police  and  educators  in  Leawood 
and  other  Kansas  cities  are  taking  on 
the  issue  of  school  bullying  with  the 
Kansas  Bullying  Prevention  Program, 
a training  initiative  funded  by  the 
Governor’s  office.  In  the  past  year. 
Leawood  police  planning  Officer 
Randy  Wiler  has  taught  more  than  200 
instructors  in  Johnson  County  and 
across  the  state  proven  bullying-preven- 


tion  techniques  developed  by  Dr.  Dan 
Olweus  at  the  University  of  Bergen  in 
Norway. 

"He  developed  u program  that  is 
pretty  much  used  around  the  world." 
Wiler  told  Law  Enforcement  News.  The 
program  has  been  evaluated  by  the 
University  of  Colorado  in  Boulder  us 
one  of  just  10  found  to  reduce  violence, 
and  the  only  one  aimed  at  preventing 
bullying.  Schools  that  implemented  the 
protocol,  he  said,  were  found  to  have  a 
40  percent  to  SO  percent  reduction  rate 
in  such  behavior  within  the  first  two 
years. 

"That  is  what  we  are  replicating  here 
in  Kansas,"  said  Wiler. 

in  1993.  Wiler’s  own  son  was  bul- 
lied and  the  abuse  not  recognized  in 
school,  "1  felt  that  as  a parent  1 had 
missed  it,  and  that  teachers  were  miss- 
ing it  also."  he  said.  "The  purpose  of 
my  involvement  was  to  help  teachers 


spot  it  and  how  to  deal  with  it." 

One  of  the  tenets  of  the  program, 
said  Wiler.  is  intervention  by  teachers 
when  they  sec  bullying  behavior.  Inci- 
dents and  the  discipline  they  elicit  are 
documented  so  that  the  level  of  pun- 
ishment for  such  behavior  remains  con- 
sistent. he  said.  Students  might  be  sent 
to  a room  to  calm  down  or  counseled 
about  their  actions.  A plan  may  be  de- 
veloped by  both  the  student  and  the 
counselor,  said  Wiler,  to  prevent  bully- 
ing behavior  from  recurring.  Parents  arc 
also  involved,  being  culled  when  an 
incident  hus  been  diK'umcnted. 

"Ultimately,  we're  in  it  because  we 
want  to  prevent  violence."  he  said  of 
the  police  department’s  involvement. 
’The  bottom  line  is  that  bullying  is  one 
of  those  behaviors  that  cun  be  directly 
connected.  I think,  to  violent  behavior, 
Tliat’s  based  on  the  enme  statistics  of 
those  kids  who  bully." 


Shakedown  shakeup:  Sting 
nails  cops  extorting  immigrants 


Chicago  Police  Superintendent 
Terry  Hilliard  has  stripped  seven  offic- 
ers of  their  police  powers  pending  an 
internal  investigation  into  charges  that 
they  had  lain  in  wait  outside  of  taverns 
catering  to  Polish  immigrants  and  de- 
manded bribes  during  traffic  stops. 

The  seven,  along  with  as  many  as 
five  others,  were  capiured  on  videotape 
during  a two-year  FBI  sting  operation 
prompted  by  a barrage  of  complaints 
to  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 

"In  most  cases,  they  have  them  dead 
to  rights."  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
president  Bill  Nolan  told  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  "They  were  under  video 
surveillance  while  making  traffic  slops 
and  accosting  patrons  leaving  lavems. 
They  had  agents  posing  as  Polish  im- 
migrants. They  have  some  on  audio  and 
videotape." 

The  discovery  of  tracking  devices 


and  possibly  electronic  listening  de- 
vices in  two  cruisers  may  have  cut  short 
the  department's  own  probe,  said  local 
news  sources.  Although  in  the  after- 
math of  the  discovery  of  the  surveil- 
lance tools  Nolan  had  accused  the  city 
of  casting  a wide  net  in  its  search  for 
dirty  officers,  he  later  said:  "We  are 
saddened  that,  once  again,  the  Police 
Department  has  to  be  painted  with  a 
brush  of  corruption  because  of  officers 
who  evidently  didn’t  have  the  courage 
or  the  character  to  wear  the  badge  we’re 
all  proud  to  wear." 

The  incidents  allegedly  look  place 
along  the  Belmont  Avenue  commercial 
stnp.  a borderline  between  the  Jefferson 
Park  and  Grand  Central  police  districts 
which  caters  to  Polish  immigrants. 
Nolan  said  that  some  of  the  officers  in- 
volved had  created  a "shakedown  nng" 
while  assigned  to  the  Grand  Central 


District.  They  continued  taking  bribes 
after  being  transferred  to  Jefferson  Park, 
he  said. 

According  to  one  merchant,  police 
had  shaken  him  down  for  $70,000, 
Another  claimed  to  have  been  robbed 
of  between  $18,000  and  $20,000 
Sources  said  the  officers  had  apparently 
wailed  outside  of  taverns  on  Belmont 
and  Milwaukee  Avenues,  then  followed 
immigrants  to  their  cars,  either  demand- 
ing payment  on  the  street,  or  pulling 
them  over  and  telling  them  to  "empty 
their  pockets." 

Some  of  those  patrons  turned  out  to 
be  FBI  agents. 

"That’s  what  always  happens." 
Mayor  Richard  M Daley  told  The  Sun- 
Timcs.  "You  pick  on  the  less  fortunate. 
You  pick  on  the  poor  You  pick  on  the 
elderly.  You  pick  on.  many  times,  new 
immigrants." 


Police  Chief 

city  of  Kirkland,  WA 

$65,680  • $103,956  (under  review) 

Located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Wash- 
ington just  ten  miles  from  Seattle,  Kirkland  is  a growing, 
dynamic  city  of  approximately  45,000  residents. 

The  Police  Chief  Is  responsible  for  planning,  organizing, 
and  directing  all  functions  of  the  Police  Dept,  with  90 
RE  including  60  commissioned  officers  ond  a budget  of 
$8  million. 

Significant  law  enforcement  experience,  including  five 
years  In  a supervisory  role,  and  a Bachelor's  degree  are 
required,  with  a Master's  degree  desired.  Kirkland  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and  all  qualified  candi- 
dates are  encouraged  to  apply.  Please  send  resume 
by  December  22. 2000  to  Waldron  & Company.  101 
Stewart.  Suite  1200,  Seattle,  WA  98101,  Fax  206-441- 
5213,  E-mail:  info@waldronandcompany.com. 


Got  Sun? 


We  have  ihe  same  selfless  lawyers,  taciful 
unions  and  winsome  police  chiefs  you  already 
know  and  love.  Bui  our  weather  is  probably 
bcuer  and  ihe  beaches  arc  beautiful. 

Officers  needed  in  Florida. 


PASS  provides  unified  applicant  processing  for  14  agencies 
in  the  Tampa  Bay  area.  Visit  our  website  or  call  for  an  application 
and  how  to  become  Florida  certified. 

Police  Applicant  Screening  Service  (PASS) 

www.policestandards.org 

727-864-3822  
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The  latest  chapter  — chapter  11: 

White  extremist  group  hit  for  a iot  of  green 


A jury  in  C<K.*ur  D'Alene.  Idaho,  last 
month  meted  out  a muliimillion-dollar 
damage  award  upairist  while  suprema- 
. cist  Richard  Butler  and  his  Aryan  Na- 
.^tions  orguni/ulion  for  negligence  in 
training  and  supervising  two  security 
guards  who  assaulted  a woman  and  her 
son  two  years  ago. 

The  award  is  seen  as  large  enough 


lo  bankrupt  the  neo-Nart  organi^a{ion. 

Jurors  on  Sept.  7 awarded  punitive 
damages  of  $6.3  million,  with  an  addi- 
tional $.3(K),(MH)  in  compensatory  dam- 
ages lo  Victoria  Keenan.  44.  and  her 
son.  Jason.  2 1 . who  were  chased,  shot 
at  and  beaten  when  their  car  backfired 
near  the  Aryan  Nations'  headquarters 
in  Hayden  Lake  in  July  I WK.  The  pair 


had  stopped  lo  search  for  a wallet  that 
was  dropped  near  the  compound’s  en- 
trance 

Their  case  was  handled  by  the 
.Southern  Poveny  Law  Center,  which 
has  pioneered  the  strategy  of  obtaining 
civil  judgments  to  break  up  white  su- 
premacist organizations.  In  1987.  civil 
nghts  attorney  Morris  Decs,  who  ar- 


gued the  current  ca.se  for  the  Keenans, 
won  a S7-million  judgment  against  a 
Ku  Klux  Klan  branch  in  connection 
with  the  slaying  of  a black  man  in  Mo- 
bile. Ala.  The  group  was  forced  lo  turn 
over  its  assets.  Three  years  later.  Dees 
won  a $9-million  verdict  against  the 
White  Aryan  Resistance,  members  of 
which  had  beaten  to  death  an  African 


American  in  Portland.  Ore. 

"We  intend  to  enforce  this  vea'  ct." 
Dees  said  of  the  Aryan  Nations  c.  se. 
"We  intend  to  lake  every  single  asset 
from  the  Aryan  Nations  now  and  for- 
ever. We  intend  to  even  take  the  name 
'Aryan  Nations’  and  hopefully,  through 
the  judicial  process,  close  that  sad  chap- 
ter in  this  nation’s  history."  he  said  at  a 
news  conference  reported  by  The  As- 
sociated Press. 

The  Kootenai  County  Sheriff’s  De- 
partment was  given  an  order  signed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  1st  District  Court  on 
Sept.  12  to  seize  the  group's  20-acre 
compound.  But  defense  attorney  Edgar 
Steele  has  filed  a post-trial  motion  ask- 
ing Judge  Charles  Hosack  to  reduce  the 
damages  award  and  order  a new  trial. 
Steele  argued  that  jurors  had  already 
made  up  their  minds  about  the  case  be- 
fore deliberations. 

Should  Steele’s  request  for  a new 
trial  be  denied  by  Hosack,  Butler  would 
have  54  days  to  file  an  appeal.  That 
course  of  action,  however,  would  cost 
$900,000,  or  1 0 percent  or  the  $9-mil- 
lion  appeal  bond  required  by  state  law. 
Butler  said  he  does  not  have  the  money. 
A heanng  was  set  for  Oct.  13  for  But- 
ler to  testify  under  oath  about  his  as- 
sets. 

Endangered 

species: 

detectives 

Continued  from  Page  1 
for  a rookie  up  to  $41,995  for  an  of- 
ficer with  10  years  experience. 

“The  whole  idea  is  to  move  investi- 
gation, with  community  oriented  polic- 
ing, out  into  the  street,"  said  Zahn.  “So 
that’s  where  we’re  going  with  it." 

The  Iowa  City  Police  Department 
eliminated  its  detective  classification  at 
least  a decade  ago,  said  Chief  R.J. 
Winkelhake.  Prior  lo  the  restructuring, 
he  told  LEN.  detectives  stayed  in  that 
position  until  they  were  "promoted,  re- 
signed or  died." 

In  1989,  Winkelhake  began  assign- 
ing officers  on  a rotating  basis  into  in- 
vestigations. Every  year,  a certain  num- 
ber of  positions  open  up  and  personnel 
are  free  to  apply  for  them.  One  is  ro- 
tated every  year,  and  the  rest  staggered 
so  that  they  may  become  available  ev- 
ery four  or  five  years.  After  a rotation, 
said  Winkelhake.  officers  are  expected 
to  return  to  the  field,  where  they  can 
apply  for  another  position 

“My  motivation  was  simply  that  we 
have  a pool  of  talented  police  officers 
who  would  never  have  the  opportunity 
lo  do  something  other  than  patrol  work 
and  not  experience  what  it  means  to 
investigate  crimes,  be  responsible  for 
carrying  it  through  to  a successful  con- 
clusion." he  said  "1  think  that’s  some- 
thing that  carries  over  into  the  Job  as  a 
patrol  officer” 

Moreover,  it  gives  both  investiga- 
tors and  patrol  officers  the  chance  to 
walk  in  the  other  person’s  shoes.  “You 
always  hear  this  stuff  that  detectives 
never  do  anything  and  detectives  al- 
ways complain  about  how  dumb  patrol 
is  because  they’re  not  doing  enough," 
said  Winkelhake.  "Well,  this  gives  you 
a chance  lo  see  both  sides  of  that  coin 
and  in  the  long  run  it  makes  for  a better 
police  officer" 


No  test  was 
going  to  stop  me  from 

getting  the  job. 


If  you  think  you're  ready  for  the  NY  Corrections  or  Police  Exam,  good  luck. 

Otherwise,  you  still  have  time  to  take  action.  Log  on  to  LearnATest.com/LE4  to  take  an  online  practice  test 
based  on  official  questions.  You'll  get  an  instant  customized  evaluation  telling  you  how  you  can  improve  any 
weak  areas,  so  when  you  take  the  real  exam,  you'll  be  confident  of  success.  Don’t  let  a test  stand  in  your  way. 
Go  to  LearnATest.com/LE4  today  to  master  exactly  what  you  need  to  know:  how  to  get  your  highest  score. 
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Oliver: 


The  drug  war  is  exacting  a terrible  price 


By  Jerry  Oliver 

With  each  massive  drug  seizure,  evidence 
mounts  that  this  country  is  sadly  losing  the 
war  on  drugs  - not  to  drug  cartels  or  drug 
traffickers  over  there  but  to  the  dependably 
relentless  appeiiic  for  illegal  drugs  created  by 
our  neighbors  right  here  at  home.  Eighty-six 
years  after  Congress  passed  the  1914 
Harrison  Act  that  criminalized  drugs, 
America’s  drug  consumption  thrives.  Our 
nation’s  premier  drug-war  strategy  of  more 
police,  more  interdiction,  and  more  incarcera- 
tion is  failing  and  the  trajectory  continues 
downward. 

Our  strategy  calls  for  more  police 
presence  on  our  nation's  streets.  Drug-law 
enforcement,  however,  is  a very  difficult 
proposition  at  all  levels.  Drug  violations  are 
generally  consensual.  In  almost  every  case, 
willing  buyers  and  willing  sellers  participate 
secretly  in  this  highly  profitable  criminalized 
industry. 

So  in  order  for  police  — federal  or 
otherwise  — to  do  their  jobs  they  must 
snoop,  spy.  sniff,  sneak,  and  covertly  surveil 
in  order  to  snag  drug  quantities,  drug 
traffickers,  or  drug  users.  Most  of  the 
snooping,  sneaking,  and  snagging  is  done 
primarily  through  the  use  of  informants  - 
people  who  use  their  own  criminal  status  or 
position  to  gain  some  benefit  from  the  police 
by  trading  information. 

It  is  a dangerous,  dirty  business,  chock 
full  of  espionage,  deceit,  lies,  and  double- 
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crosses.  I am  concerned  about  what  this  side  of 
the  police  business  is  doing  to  other  sides  of  our 
profession  ethically  and  morally. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  LAPD's  current 
Rampart  scandal  for  a salient  example.  We  put 
our  integrity,  our  hard-earned  community  trust, 
and  our  credibility  at  risk  when  police  stoop  to 
snooping  on  fellow  Americans  over  drugs. 

I am  concerned  about  the  billions  of  dollars 


spent  every  year  by  our  nation's  police  in 
attempting  to  eradicate  or  intercept  illegal  drug 
shipments  to  our  country.  These  billions  might 
be  better  spent  on  demand  reduction,  preven- 
tion. treatment,  education,  community-building, 
and  supporting  families.  Federal  agencies  spend 
countless  hours  tracking  planes,  boats,  trains, 
and  other  vehicles  transporting  cocaine,  heroin, 
and  marijuana  earmarked  for  the  U.S.  market. 
These  agencies  and  others  have  scored  many 
widely  publicized  successes  in  detection, 
eradication,  seizures,  and  arrests  both  in  foreign 
countries  and  within  our  borders. 

A few  years  ago,  drug  agents  in  Los  Angeles 
seized  nearly  20  tons  of  cocaine  and  more  than 
$10  million  in  cash  in  what  was  called  the 


largest  drug  haul  in  history,  with  street  values 
estimated  at  up  to  $20  billion.  What  is  really 
even  more  astounding  about  a seizure  of  this 
size  is  the  non-effect  it  had  on  the  street  price  of 
a usable  quantity  of  cocaine. 

During  the  weeks  afterward  the  price  per 
unit  of  cocaine  actually  dropped  to  the  lowe.st 
levels  ever  in  the  L.A.  area  instead  of  rising,  as 
one  would  expect  because  of  market  forces. 


This  simply  indicates  that  the  nation  is  awash  in 
cocaine  and  other  illegal  drugs  and  that  even  a 
mammoth  seizure  such  as  this  one  is  just  a drop 
in  the  proverbial  bucket. 

I am  also  concerned  about  the  "business"  of 
drug-crime  incarcerations  in  our  country.  It 
really  is  big  business,  composed  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  law-enforcement  and  prison 
officials,  drug  courts,  private  and  public  pn.sons, 
anti-drug  organizations,  drug-testing  labs, 
clearinghouses,  and  many  oiJicrs  who  benefit 
economically  and  politically  from  ihis  ever- 
growing bounty. 

Our  lock-ups  at  all  levels  are  fuller  today 
than  ever  before.  In  1980,  approximately  50,000 
people  were  behind  bars  for  violating  drug  laws. 


Today,  because  of  aggressive  policing, 
prosecution,  and  mandatory  sentences,  that 
number  is  approaching  500,000.  Warehousing 
people  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and  must 
profitable  businesses  in  our  country-all 
supported  by  taxpayer  dollars. 

So  it  appears  our  rigid  ami-drug  strategy 
and  our  punitive  prohibition  cffori.s  ore 
failing.  Former  Sccrclary  of  Slate  Oeotgc 
Schultz  said  recently  that  any  real  and  lasting 
change  that  occurs  in  a democratic  society  is 
done  through  education  and  persuasion  and 
not  through  cociuon  and  force.  Perhaps  it’s 
time  to  heed  his  sage  odvice  and  search  for 
aliemuiivc  approaches  to  our  current  drug- 
control  strategies  that  will  be  more  effective, 
fair,  and  humane  in  reducing  drug  usage  and 
drug  dependency;  that  will  emphasize 
treatment,  prevention,  and  education;  and  that 
will  rely  on  our  social  and  health  systems 
more  than  on  our  criminal-justice  systems. 

A growing  number  of  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans acros.s  the  political  spectrum  have  strong 
doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  the  current  drug 
war,  its  costs,  ii.s  true  impact,  and  its  future 
consequences.  They  want  to  rethink  our 
direction  and  possibilities.  As  a police  officer 
on  the  front  line,  quite  frankly  I'm  one  of 
them. 


(Jerry  Oliver  is  Police  Chief  of  Richmond, 
Va.  His  commenis  originally  appeared  in  The 
Richmond  Times  Pispalch.) 


[Drug  enforcement]  is  a dangerous,  dirty  business,  full  of  espionage,  deceit, 
lies  and  double-crosses.  I am  concerned  about  what  this  side  of  the  police 
business  is  doing  to  other  sides  of  our  profession  ethically  and  morally. 


Wells: 

A serious  crime  we’re  not  very  serious  about 


“We  don’t  really  know  how  bad  the  [fraud]  problem  is  because 
fraud  does  not  count  as  a serious  crime.  But  it’s  clear  that  our 
economy  is  being  plundered  by  economic  pirates.  ’’ 


By  Joseph  T.  Wells 

Have  you  ever  been  robbed?  Luckily,  most  of 
us  haven’t.  And  even  if  you’re  among  the  unfor- 
tunate victims,  the  good  news  is  you’re  safer  than 
ever  before.  The  National  Crime  Victimization 
Survey,  administered  each  year  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  reports  that  burglanes  are  down,  thefts 
of  motor  vehicles  are  down,  and  there  are  fewer 
muggings  and  purse-snaichings  today  than  there 
were  a quarter-century  ago.  Since  the  survey’s 
inauguration  in  1 973.  burglaries  have  been  reduced 
by  two-lhirds  {to  roughly  34  households  per 
1 .000);  the  number  of  motor-vehicle  thefts  today 
IS  about  half  the  rate  in  1973. 

Our  property  is  safer,  and  Americans  are  also 
less  likely  than  ever  to  be  hurt  or  killed  by  crimi- 
nals. The  FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Report  tells  us 
that  what  the  bureau  calls  serious  crimes  — mur- 
der, assault,  burglary,  robbery,  rape,  larceny,  ar- 
son and  auto  theft  — are  all  in  decline. 

Next  question:  Have  you  ever  been  cheated  or 
conned,  or  lost  money  to  someone  working  for 
you?  Nearly  everyone  has.  The  FBI’s  serious 
crimes  index,  which  does  not  include  fraud,  is 
steadily  falling.  But  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  number  of  scams,  swindles  and  business  frauds 
is  going  through  the  roof. 

Dollars  and  cents  tell  the  story.  The  DoJ  esti- 
mated losses  to  property  crimes  in  1998  at  $15.4 
billion.  Fraud  losses  make  that  look  like  chump 
change. 

U Telemarketing  fraud  costs  about  $40  billion 
annually; 

H Health-care  fraud  drains  the  economy  of  $30 
billion  a year,  according  to  the  National  Health 
Care  Anti-Fraud  Association. 

H The  annual  cost  of  economic  espionage,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Society  of  Industrial  Se- 
cunty,  is  $50  billion; 

HThe  FBI  estimates  fraud  losses  in  residenual 
mortgage  loans  and  refinancing  packages  to  be 


$60  billion  annually; 

H As  much  as  10  percent  of  commercial  trans- 
actions on  the  Internet  are  fraudulent,  according 
to  the  Internet  Fraud  Prevention  Advisory  Coun- 
cil; 

H A survey  of  certified  fraud  examiners  pul 
the  cost  of  fraud  committed  by  employees  against 
businesses  at  6 percent  of  America's  gross  domes- 
tic product  — over  $400  billion  annually.  That’s 
25  times  the  cost  of  street  crime. 

We  don’t  really  know  how  bad  the  problem  is 
because  fraud  does  not  count  as  a serious  crime. 
But  It’s  clear  that  our  economy  is  being  plundered 
by  economic  pirates. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  no  agencies  — 
federal,  state  or  local  — track  fraud  in  their  data. 
For  starters,  the  present  categories  were  estab- 
lished long  before  we  recognized  the  seriousness 
of  white-collar  crime.  And.  unlike  street  crimes, 
fraud  often  remains  hidden.  Many  victims  of  con 
artists  feel  foolish,  so  they  don’t  report  the  offense 
A survey  by  the  National  White-Collar  Crime 
Center  found  that  only  about  7 percent  of  fraud 
victims  reported  the  enme  against  them 

It’s  also  hard  for  the  government  to  collect  the 
right  data  because  state  fraud  statutes  vary  widely. 
This  makes  companng  similar  enmes  and  esti- 
mating their  true  costs  difficult. 

The  third  reason  official  crime  siatislics  don’t 
include  white-collar  crime  is  simply  because  many 
offenses,  large  and  small,  arc  never  uncovered. 
We  all  know  when  the  business  has  been  robbed 


by  an  outsider  But  when  the  crook  is  an  insider, 
his  thefts  are  much  easier  to  conceal.  Those  who 
are  detected  are  often  not  turned  over  to  the  au- 
thorities unless  the  matter  becomes  public 

For  example,  disbarred  stockbroker  Martin 
Frankel  allegedly  embezzled  $250  million  from 
Southern  insurance  companies.  Last  summer  he 
led  aulhoniics  on  an  international  game  of  hide- 
and-seek;  now  he  sits  in  a German  prison,  con- 
victed of  customs  violations,  hoping  not  to  be 
extradited  home.  An  installment  on  the  NBC  show 
‘‘Dateline’’  reported  that  a Catholic  priest  con- 
fes.scd  on  his  deathbed  that  he’d  been  stealing  from 
the  church  collection  baskets  for  25  years,  amass- 
ing $1.3  million.  In  August,  the  Rite-Aid  Corpo- 
ration admitted  to  booking  $1  billion  worth  of 
phony  earnings.  And  some  of  the  nation's  largest 
insurers,  including  Met  Life  and  Prudential,  have 
recently  settled  charges  that  they  stoic  hundreds 
of  millions  from  their  customers  through  "abu- 
sive sales  practices.” 

If  these  aren’t  serious  enmes.  what  are?  One 


reason  street  enmes  are  down  is  cnminuls  have 
figured  out  that  you  don’t  make  the  senous  money 
by  sticking  up  tourists  or  hol-winng  sports  cars. 
You  gel  the  big  bucks  by  hawking  worthless  slocks 
on  the  Internet,  doctonng  Medicare  claims  and 
creating  phony  vendors  in  your  employer's  Ac- 
counts Payable  software 

We  ought  to  learn  from  the  bad  guys  on  this 
one.  Let’s  classify  economic  crimes  in  the  federal 
list  of  serious  enmes.  so  we  collect  better  data 
and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  various  enforce- 
ment and  prevention  agencies  that  deal  with  these 
offenses,  Let’s  get  senous  about  fraud.  Then  we 
can  all  know  what  "senous  crime"  really  is. 


Joseph  T Wells.  CFE,  CPA.  is  a former  FBI 
agenl.  and  founder  and  chairman  of  the  25,000- 
member  Association  of  Certified  Fraud  Examin- 
ers. based  in  Austin.  Texas.  The  author  of  “Fran- 
kensleins  of  Fraud:  The  Top  Ten  White-Collar 
Criminals  of  the  20th  Century. " Wells  can  he 
reached  at  joe^cfenei.com. 
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With  Columbus  in  court,  Cleveland  under  scrutiny. 


DoJ  has  its  hands  full  with  Ohio  PDs 


While  the  Justice  Department 
opened  a probe  of  local  police  m one 
Ohio  city  last  month,  federal  lawmak- 
ers ore  challenging  a magistraie’ii  rec- 
ommendation on  what  DoJ  needs  to  win 
its  civil-nghts  lawsuit  against  police  in 
another. 

Earlier  this  year,  21  cases  of  alleged 
misconduct  by  Cleveland  police  offic- 
ers were  sent  to  the  FBI  with  a rec]ucst 
by  Mayor  Michael  R.  While  that  the 
agency  investigate  the  police  depart- 
ment for  alleged  organized  ruci.st  activ- 
ity. It  is  unclear  whether  those  cases  led 
to  the  civil  rights  probe  launched  by  the 
Justice  Departmcni  in  Scpiember.  How- 
ever, no  conclusive  proof  of  organized 
racism  was  found  by  the  bureau. 

"They  wouldn't  tell  us  who  invited 
them,  but  I have  a pretty  good  idea,” 
said  Bob  Beck,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Police  Patrolmen’s  Association.  "I 
believe  it’s  a waste  of  time,  but  we'll 
deal  with  it."  Beck  suggested  to  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  that  investiga- 
tors looking  for  corruption  begin  at  the 
mayor's  office. 

While  had  angered  officers  in  Au- 
gust 1999  when  he  allowed  marchers 
in  a Ku  Klux  Klan  rally  to  change  into 
their  hoods  and  sheets  in  the  basement 
of  police  hcadquaners.  While  tempers 


flared  over  the  decision,  the  Mayor  then 
announced  that  he  had  three  credible 
reports  from  an  unnamed  source  that 
Nazi  insignia  was  scrawled  in  three  of 
the  city’s  station  houses.  Cryptic  sym- 
bols of  hale  group  activity  were  used, 
such  as  "chaos,"  "Elvis."  and  "311." 

But  an  internal  report  on  the 
department’s  exhaustive  eight-month 
probe  of  the  matter,  released  in  March, 
found  neither  "Elvis"  nor  "chaos"  to  be 
names  u.ssociuted  with  racism.  Tlierc 
was  also  no  way  of  telling  whether 
swastikas  scratched  into  the  walls  and 
lockers  at  the  stations  were  made  by 
officers  or  the  public,  it  said. 

The  idea  that  "Elvis"  was  a symbol 
fur  racism,  said  police  investigators, 
apparently  stemmed  from  a 6th  District 
officer's  tattoo  of  Elvis  Presley.  The 
officer  and  his  brother  had  been  accused 
of  keeping  Nazi  materials  in  their  lock- 
ers. While  no  link  was  found,  the  be- 
lief perMsted,  said  the  report,  because 
posters  of  Elvis  Presley  began  appear- 
ing around  the  station.  [See  LEN, 
March  21. 2000.) 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  Au- 
gust. federal  investigators  questioned 
Police  Chief  Martin  Flask,  telling  the 
police  union  that  the  probe  could  take 
as  long  as  a year  to  18  months.  Said 


DoJ  spokesperson  Karen  Peterman: 
"This  investigation  is  in  its  initial 
suges.  We  don’t  go  into  these  investi- 
gations thinking  that  we  are  going  to 
find  something  or  that  we  won't  find 
anything." 

Meanwhile,  14  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  outside  of  Ohio 
challenged  a magistrate's  recommenda- 
tion in  September  which,  should  it  be 
accepted  by  a federal  judge,  would 
sharply  raise  the  burden  of  proof  for  the 
DoJ  m Its  civil  nghts  lawsuit  against 
the  city  of  Columbus  and  its  police 
union,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

In  a 2 1 -page  recommendation.  Mag- 
istrate Norah  McCann  King  wrote  that 
for  the  federal  government  to  prevail, 
it  needed  to  prove  that  municipal  and 
departmcni  officials  condoned  viola- 
tions by  individual  officers  through  ac- 
tion or  inaction.  Proving  that  individual 
officers  were  guilty  of  cit/il-rights  vio- 
lations. she  wrote,  was  not  enough. 

King's  recommendation  to  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  John  D.  Holschuh  fits  neatly 
into  arguments  by  city  and  police  offi- 
cials who  contend  that  isolated  acts  by 
individual  officers  do  not  constitute  a 
“pattern  or  practice"  of  misconduct. 
King's  recommendation  has  been  hailed 
as  a significant  victory  by  attorneys  for 


Columbus  and  the  police,  according 
The  Columbus  Dispatch. 

A lawsuit  was  filed  by  the  Justice 
Department  on  Oct,  21.  1999,  accus- 
ing officers  of  making  false  arrests, 
conducting  illegal  searches  and  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  force  during  a six-year 
period,  llte  DoJ  is  asking  for  at  least 
three  outside  monitors  who  would  over- 
see training,  staffing  and  internal  affairs 
investigations. 

But  in  a motion  filed  on  Sept.  6 in 
federal  court,  members  of  Congress 
sought  permission  to  file  a friend-of- 
the-court  brief  on  the  DoJ’s  side.  King 
is  wrong,  said  the  representatives,  all 
of  whom  were  co-sponsors  of  a 1994 
law  that  allows  the  Justice  Department 
to  sue  municipalities  if  it  believes  its 
police  officers  are  violating  citizens’ 
rights.  The  statute  assumes  that  city 
officials  can  "almost  invariably"  do 
something  to  stop  a pattern  of  "lawless- 


New  Mexico's  judges,  prosecutors 
and  defense  attorneys  are  in  a quandary 
over  how  to  proceed  with  drug-dealing 
cases  that  involve  forfeiture  in  accor- 
dance with  a slate  supreme  court  rul- 
ing that  said  the  seizure  of  assets  in 
addition  to  a criminal  conviction  cre- 
ated double  jeopardy. 

In  State  vs.  Nunez  last  year,  the 
court  ordered  in  a 3-2  decision  that 
cnmmal  chaiges  and  civil  forfeitures  be 
dealt  with  in  a "single  bifurcated  pro- 
ceeding" as  a way  of  satisfying  the 
state's  constitutional  requirements  and 
not  punishing  someone  twice  for  the 
same  crime. 

But  the  court  did  not  outline  any 
procedures  for  how  that  was  to  be  ac- 
complished. Among  the  questions 
raised  by  the  ruling  is  whether  civil  and 
criminal  rules  apply  in  such  a proce- 
dure and  whether  there  should  be  a dif- 
ferent burden  of  proof  for  each.  Also, 
whether  a jury  would  have  to  hear  the 
criminal  and  civil  sides  of  a case  sepa- 
rately. or  decide  just  the  criminal  ver- 
didt  and  leave  the  forfeiture  issue  for 
the  judge  in  a nonjury  trial.  There  is 
speculation,  as  well,  as  to  whether  a 
judge  can  handle  the  seizure  issue  as 
pan  of  the  punishment  phase  of  the  Inal 
if  the  defendant  is  convicted.  And  state 
law  bars  public  defenders  from  defend- 
ing clients  in  civil  proceedings. 

The  first  test  of  the  new  ruling  was 
expected  to  be  the  Aug.  21  trial  of 
Michael  Anthony  Romero  on  charges 
of  aggravated  battery  on  a peace  officer, 
cocaine  trafficking  and  conspiracy.  The 
seizure  of  the  defendant’s  cellular 


ness  among  it  subordinates,"  according 
to  the  lawmakers’  motion. 

Columbus  officials,  said  lawmakers, 
are  liable  if  the  DoJ  can  show  that  indi- 
vidual officers  routinely  violated 
people's  civil  nghts. 

The  lawmakers  include  Represen- 
tatives John  Conyers  Jr.  and  Carolyn 
C.  Kilpatrick  of  Michigan;  Howard  L. 
Berman.  Zoe  Lofgren,  Juanita 
Millender-McDonald  and  Maxine  Wa- 
ters of  Califomiaf  Danny  K.  Davis  of 
Illinois;  William  D.  Delahunt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Harold  E.  Ford  Jr.  of  Ten- 
nessee; Sheila  Jackson-Lee  of  Texas; 
Gregory  W.  Meeks  and  Edolphus 
Towns  of  New  York;  Donald  M.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Melvin  L,  Watt  of 
North  Carolina. 

Columbus  IS  the  first  city  in  the  na- 
tion to  challenge  a Justice  Department 
suit  alleging  a pattern  of  civil-rights 
abuses  by  police. 


phone  and  some  $ 1 6.000  by  Albuquer- 
que police  was  overturned  by  state  Dis- 
trict Judge  Robert  Thompson  on  Aug. 
3 by  the  city’s  own  request.  Prosecu- 
tors have  asked  Chief  District  Judge  W. 
John  Brennan  to  consolidate  the  case's 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings. 

The  defense  in  the  Romero  case  has 
asked  that  criminal  charges  be  dropped 
due  to  double  jeopardy. 

Who  gets 
the  assets 
cops  seize? 

Continued  from  Page  I 
in  the  face  of  heavy  opposition  by  po- 
lice. they  said,  but  as  the  country’s  most 
populous  Slate,  passage  of  such  a bill 
in  California  is  sure  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  legislators  elsewhere. 

In  Kansas,  state  Representative 
Ralph  Tanner,  a Baldwin  City  Repub- 
lican, told  The  Kansas  City  Star  that  he 
is  drafting  a bill  to  be  introduced  in  the 
next  session  which  would  redirect 
money  away  from  law  enforcement  and 
into  education.  Similar  efforts  are  afoot 
in  Utah,  which  has  a voter  initiative  on 
the  November  ballot  that  would  require 
a judge's  approval  to  transfer  drug 
money  to  a federal  agency.  In  Missoun. 
legislators  said  they  are  hopeful  that  a 
forfeiture  bill  which  failed  last  spring 
under  intense  lobbying  pressure  from 
police  groups  would  pass  early  next 
year. 
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To  do  a tough  job  in  changing  times,  you  need  timely,  com- 
prehensive, straightforward  information.  For  the  latest  trends 
and  ideas,  turn  to  Law  Enforcement  News.  Twenty-two 
times  a year,  well  put  you  in  touch  with  the  thinking  of  those 
who  are  shaping  law  enforcement  policy  and  practice. 

YES!  I'm  ready  for  the  professional  advantage  of  Law 
Enforcement  News.  Enter  my  one-year  subscription  and 
bill  me  just  $28.00.  (Return  the  coupon  to  LEN,  555  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.) 
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Asset-seizure  could 
be  double  jeopardy 
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Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  for  bulk 
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shops, college  classes  and  other  gatherings. 
For  more  information  on  how  you  con  help 
improve  the  reading  diet  of  your  colleagues, 
contact  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212) 
237-8442. 
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Upcoming  Events 


DECEMBER 

•M).  Police  TVafric  Laser  Instructor/Op- 
erator Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $395. 

'd-S.  Interviewing  Child  Viclim-S  & Sus- 
pects. Presented  by  the  Delinquency  Con- 
trol Institute.  San  Francisco  (Millbrae). 

4-8.  VIP  Protection.  Presented  by  the  Se- 
curity Management  Institute  New  York. 
$600 

4-S.  Seminar  for  the  Field  lYaining  Of- 
ficer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $525 

4-8.  Developing  Law  Enforcement  Man- 
agers Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fla,  $525 

4-8.  Computerized  Collision  Diagram- 
ming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla,  $795. 

4- 8.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics  Train-the- 
TYainer.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla, 
$495 

5- 6.  Use  of  Force  Instructor  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council-  Jacksonville.  Fla,  $350 

5- 7.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Las  Vegas.  $199 

6- 8.  Preying  on  the  Soul:  Stalking  Inves- 


tigations. Presented  by  the  Public  Safety 
Institute.  Orlando,  Fla.  $425 

6-8.  Undercover,  Covert  & Sensitive  Op- 
erations. Presented  by  the  Public  Safely  in- 
slilule.  Orlando,  Fla.  $395 

6-9.  5th  Annual  International  CPTED 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  International 
CPTED  Association.  Oakland.  Calif.  $350. 

9-12.  4th  Annual  International  Crime 
Mapping  Research  Conference.  Presented 
by  Institute  for  Law  and  Justice,  for  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  Crime  Mapping 
Research  Center.  San  Diego. 

11-13.  Tactical  Operations  Command. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tbchnol- 
ogy  & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $395 

11-13.  Drug  lYak®  for  Windows  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$395. 

11-13.  Police  Recruitment,  Selection, 
Mentoring  & Retention.  Presented  by  the 
Public  Safely  Institute  Orlando.  Ra  S525. 

11-15.  Law  Enforcement  Ethics  Train-the- 
IVuiner.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  Dallas  $495. 

11-15.  Drug  Unit  Commander.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $525 

11-15.  Advanced  Techniques  for  Unre- 
solved Death  Investigations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement, St.  Petersburg,  Fla  $550. 


12- 14.  Street  Survival  2000.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Myrtle  Beach.  S.C  $199 

13- 15.  Harnessing  the  Inlemel  Pedophile. 
Presented  by  the  Public  Safely  Insliiulc 
Orlando.  Ra.  $425 


JANUARY  2001 

8- 10.  Interview  Development  Presented  by 
the  Public  Safety  Institute  Orlando,  Fla. 
$425. 

9- Feb.  16.  Program  in  Delinquency  Con- 
trol. Presented  by  the  Delinquency  Control 
Insiiiuie.  Los  Angeles.  $4,800. 

9- 10.  Newly  Promoted  Supervisors.  Pre- 
senled  by  the  Public  Safety  Institute.  Or- 
lando, Fla.  5295 

10- 12.  intelligence  Acquisition  & Analy- 
sis. Presented  by  the  Public  Safely  Institute. 
Orlando.  Fla.  $425 

15- 16.  Execulive/VIP  Protection.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute. 
New  York.  $395 

16- 17.  Hardball  Budgeting.  Presented  by 
the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management  Wellesley,  Mass. 

16-18. OfTicers at  High  Risk:  Pre-  & Post- 
Employment.  Presented  by  the  Public 
Safety  Institute  Orlando.  Ru.  $425 

15-18.  Crime  Prevention:  What  Works, 
What  Doesn’t  & What's  Promising.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Public  Safely  Institute  Or- 
lando. Fla.  $425. 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1 607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2760.  (847)  498- 
5680.  Fax;  (847)  498-6869  E-mail 
siaff®ca!ibrepress  com  Web' 

<www,calibrepress,com> 

Delinquency  Control  Institute.  PO  Box 
77902.  Los  Angeles  CA  90099-3334,  (213) 
743-2497.  Fax:  (213)  743-2313.  E-mail; 
lar@uscedu  Web  <www  use  edu/dcpl/ 
$ppd/dci> 

Executive  Protection  Institute.  Highlander 
Lodge. PO  Box  802.Bcrryville.  VA  2261 1 
(540)-554-2540  Web 

<www.personulproleclion.com>. 

Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  (703)  684- 
5300.  Fax  (703)  739-5533.  E-mail. 
nijpcs@ilj.org. 

InstituteOf  Police  Technology  & Manage- 


ment, University  of  North  Ronda.  12000 
Alumni  Dr,  Jacksonville.  FL  32224-2678. 
(904)620-lPTM.Fax'  (904)620-2453  Web; 
<www  unf  edu/iptm> 

international  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. 1-800-THE-lACP  Fax  (703)  836- 
4543. 

International  CPTED  Association,  do 
ICA  2000.  City  of  Oakland.  Office  of  the 
City  Manager.  1 Frank  H Ogawa  Plaza. 
Oakland.  CA  94612.  (510)  238-2922  Web 
<www.uaklandnet.com> 

National  Criminal  Ju.slice  IVaining  Coun- 
cil, PO  Box  l003.T\vin  Ukcs.Wl  53181- 
1003  1262)  279-5735.  Fax  (262)  279-5758. 
E-mail  NCJTC@aol  com.  Web 
<www  lawcnfoa-ementexpert  com> 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 


ment Management,  P.O  Box  57350, 
Wellesley.  MA  02457,  (781 ) 239-7033.  Fax: 
(781)237-4724  Wcb.<www,ncilem,com> 

Public  Safety  Institute,  Umversily  of  North 
Florida.  PO  Box  307 1 . Orlando,  FL  32802- 
307 1 . (407)  623- 1057.  Fax.  (407)  623- 1 059. 
E-mail:  iplmorlando@ednhhnk.net.  Web: 
<www,unf.edu/iplm> 

Security  Management  Inslilute,  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice.  899  lOth  Ave  , 
New  York,  N 10019  (212)  237-8638  Fax: 
(212)  237-8637  E-mail 

cjcsmitr@ijay.cuny.edu 

Southwestern  Law  Enfurcement  Institute, 
PO  Box  830707,  Richardson,  TX  75083- 
0707.(972)554-3468  Fax  (972)699-7172. 
E-mail  slei@swlegul  org 


Portsmouth  PD  may  be  cut  off 
from  Virginia  crime  data  base 


Auditors  from  the  Virginia  State 
Police  have  told  the  Portsmouth  Police 
Department  to  correct  at  least  three  se- 
rious errors  in  the  agency's  reporting 
of  wanted  persons,  wanted  vehicles  and 
missing  persons,  or  else  risk  being 
barred  from  entering  modifying  data 
into  both  stale  and  federal  crime  tnfor- 
mutton  networks. 

The  errors,  discovered  during  a re- 
view m June,  found  the  department  had 
error  rates  in  those  categories  well 
above  the  20  percent  allowed.  For 
wanted  persons.  Portsmouth  was  1(X) 
percent  out  of  compliance  The  wanted 
vehicles  category  showed  an  error  rate 
of  45  percent,  and  missing  persons  was 
off  by  42  percent. 

In  a letter  to  the  department  dated 
Aug.  17.  Slate  police  Capl.  Stephen  D. 
Childress  told  Portsmouth  Police  Chief 
Leonard  G.  Cooke  that  the  errant 


record-keeping  could  affect  "officer 
safely  nationwide”  by  causing  police 
to  overlook  wanted  criminals  walking 
the  streets.  It  could  also  lead  to  inno- 
cent people  being  slopped  and  stolen 
vehicles  going  untracked,  he  wrote. 

"Courts  are  consistently  ruling  that 
a criminal  Justice  agency  has  a duly  to 
maintain  accurate,  complete  and  up-to- 
date  records."  Childress  wrote 

The  problems  were  discovered  m 
the  information  the  agency  had  sent  to 
the  National  Crime  Information  Cen- 
ter and  the  Virginia  Criminal  Informa- 
tion Network.  Auditors  said  they  found 
none  of  the  nine  "wanted  persons"  en- 
tnes  chosen  at  random  to  be  m compli- 
ance. Three  were  listed  by  the  depart- 
ment without  any  documentation  slate 
police  could  find  to  justify  the  entry, 
and  information  on  another  three  was 
incorrect  or  incomplete.  Moreover,  en- 


tnes  submitted  by  the  Portsmouth  po- 
lice on  missing  persons  and  criminal 
histories  were  also  found  to  be  wrong 
or  missing  information. 

In  order  for  the  department  to  be  in 
compliance  by  the  time  stale  police 
conduct  an  "inicgnly  audit”  in  Octo- 
ber. the  depanment  must  have  an  over- 
all accuracy  rating  of  85  percent  with 
no  serious  record-keeping  errors,  In 
each  individual  area,  there  must  be  a 
minimum  accuracy  rating  of  80  percent. 

Coukc  said  that  two  new  people  hud 
been  added  to  the  unit  and  some  restruc- 
turing of  personnel  had  been  done  to 
rectify  die  problem,  "I'm  confident  with 
the  addition  of  new  staff  and  the  qual- 
ity-control measures  tn  place  that  not 
only  will  we  be  able  to  meet  this  next 
audit,  but  deal  with  the  challenges  in 
the  future."  he  told  The  (Norfolk)  Vir- 
ginian-Pilol. 


Support  college  education 
for  improving  policing: 

loin  PACE— 

Police  Association  for 
College  Education 

PACE  is  a nonprofit  professional  association 
(iedicated  to  improving  policing  by  achieving  a 
nationwide,  universal  minimum  educational  level  of 
a four-year  college  degree  for  ofHcers,  as  recom- 
mended by  six  national  commissions  and  the  fed- 
eral courts. 

You  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  join  in  this 
important  national  movement. 

Police  Association  for  College  Education,  Inc. 
PACE  5200  Leeward  Lane,  Suite  102 
Alexandria,  VA  22315 
Ttel.;  (703)  971-7935.  Pax:  (703)  922-2768 
E-mail:  loumayo@police-association.org 
Web:  police-association.org 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

JOHN  lAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  lUSTICE 

The  City  Universily  of  New  York 

• Master  of  Arts  in  Criminal  Justice 

• Master  of  Science  in  Forensic  Science 

• Master  of  Arts  in  l’oren.sic  Psychology 

• Master  of  Science  in  Protection  Man.igemcnt 

• Master  of  Public  Administration 

• Master  of  Public  Administration/lnspeclor  Ceneral 

Reasons  to  apply  today 

• John  Jay's  global  reputation  as  a leader  in 
criminal  justice  educ.ition  ,tnd  research 

• The  only  college  nationwide  devoted  exclusively 
to  crimin.ll  justice  and  public  service 

• I'aculiy  internationally  recogni/A-d 

as  leaders  in  their  fields 

♦ Small  class  si/,e 

• Valuable  networking  opportunities 

with  public  sector  officials 

• Affordable  tuition 

With  the  exciting  panor.im.i  of  New  York  City 
as  its  campus,  John  lay  combines  the  finest 
in  scholarship  with  the  best  the 
'Big  Apple"  has  to  offer 


Iteiurn  this  coupon  or  call  today  for  more  information 


1 would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  John  Jay  graduate  program 
Please  send  me  information  on  the  following 

n Application  n Protection  Management 

n Criminal  Justice  □ Public  Administration 

n Forensic  Science  D Public  Administration/ 
n Forensic  Psychology  Inspector  General 

JOHN  JAY  COLLLCE  OF  CRIMINAL  ItlSI  lCE  CUNY 

Office  ofCiadualcAdmiJiion*.  445  We»i  SOlh  Street  NewYoik.  NY  10019 

Graduate  mformaiion  (212)  237-8863  or  www  jjay  cuny  edu 

Name 
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Phone  (Day) 


State. 


Zip 


(Evenings) 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


growing  number  of  thoughtful  Americans  have  strong  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
current  drug  war. ...  As  a police  officer  on  the  front  line,  quite  frankly  I’m  one  of  them.” 

— Richmond,  Va.,  Police  Chief  Jerry  Oliver,  on  the  costs  and  consequences  of  the  current  approach  to  fighting  drug  abuse. 

(Forum.  Page  9.) 


